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You can relax and be sure that you've done the 
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AT THE UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, NORMAN, OKLAHOMA 


July 12 to 16, 1954 
Retail Credit Fundamentals (First Year) and Retail Credit Management (Second Year) 
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AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, URBANA, ILLINOIS 


August 16 to 20, 1954 
Retail Credit Fundamentals (First Year) 
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Because of the success of the first Retail Credit Institute conducted by the 
National Retail Credit Association at the University of Oklahoma last year, 
arrangements have been made with the University of Illinois to offer a similar 
Institute there this year. At the University of Illinois we shall present Retail 
Credit Fundamentals only, this year. At the University of Oklahoma, Retail 
Credit Fundamentals and Retail Credit Management will be offered. 


First-year students are thus given a choice of two geographically convenient loca- 
tions. Students who completed the course at the University of Oklahoma last 
year and others who wish to take the advanced course will attend the Institute 
at the University of Oklahoma. 


These Courses Open to All Interested in Retail Credit Administration. 


Cost $25.00 Per Student. Includes Tuition —Texthooks — Materials. 


Five lecture periods each day—Monday through Friday. Three evening discussion forums. 
Examination optional. 
Excellent modest-priced living accommodations and meals available. 
Decide to Attend One of These Retail Credit Institutes—Send Now for Detailed Brochure. 


Those interested in the University of Oklahoma Those interested in the University of Illinois 
Institute should write to: John Freeman, Ex- Institute should write to: George Maxey, 
tension Division, University of Oklahoma, Bureau of Business Management Service, Uni- 
Norman, Oklahoma. versity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
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CUSTOMER'S 
ADORESS 


LOW COST NOTICES 
all-in-one-piece { 


MAKES COLLECTIONS 
EASIER, FASTER... SAVES 
50¢ ON EVERY DOLLAR! 


TRIPLE-DUTY combines outgoing 
envelope, notice form and return enve- 
lope in one piece. Costs less to handle, 
brings in delinquent payments faster. Can 
be used in series of first, second and third 
notices. But first notices in TRIPLE- 
DUTY form do the bulk of your collec- 
tion job. Make it easy for customers to 
remit payments promptly, resulting in 
improved collection efficiency. Only 2¢ 
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rates when you use TRIPLE-DUTY. Send 
in the attached coupon for your com- 
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An Analysis of Economic Conditions of 1954 


Dr. William A. Irwin 


Economist, The American Bankers Association, New York, New York 


OR SEVERAL MONTHS before 1954 began 

there was a great deal of speculation as to what 
it might bring forth in the way of economic change. 
Forecasts by professional economists and by busi- 
nessmen varied all the way from extreme opti- 
mism to extreme pessimism. The administration 
in Washington, charged by law with the duty of 
maintaining conditions conducive to maximum 
employment, laid plans designed to combat re- 
cessionary tendencies and promised immediate ac- 
tion to forestall a depression at the first signs of a 
serious setback. To any informed observer, these 
were indications of uncertainty about the future 
of business activity, and the consensus seemed to 
be that a 5 to 10 per cent drop would take place. 
But one prominent British economist of world- 
wide reputation went so far as to predict that we 
were in for a very bad “depression.” 

Perhaps the best way in which to analyse the prospect 
for 1954, therefore, is to take a brief look at the bases for 
the record-breaking prosperity we enjoyed in 1953 and 
then to try to see what the possibility is for a continuance 
of these into the months that lie ahead. What, then, 
were the bases of that year’s activity? 

1. In the first place there was a tremendously high 
level of spending by the United States government. To 
a large extent this was an unavoidable carry-over from 
similar spending by previous administrations. Large ap- 
propriations had been made by Congress, contracts had 
been let, materials had been purchased, goods were in 
process of production, and there was no means outside 
of cancellation that could possibly stop the expenditure of 
huge sums of money. All of this went into the spending 
stream through the hands of suppliers, workers, and 
others to help feed the whirling river of business activity. 

2. In the second place, during 1953 private business 
expenditure on plant and equipment reached record pro- 
portions. Old buildings and plants were replaced or 
modernized on a scale never before equaled. New plants 
and buildings were reared to meet the requirements of 
new and developing industries. All in all, some $29 
billions were spent in this way, adding that much more 
to volume of spending power going eventually into the 
hands of the American people. 

3. In the third place, 1953 was another year of vast 
construction activity in the field of housing. While the 
year 1950 was the “peak” year with over a million new 
homes being erected, the year 1953 saw more than a 
million added. Indeed, our latest building boom has 
seen an average of more than a million new houses built 
in every year since 1946. The amount of money so 
spent has added greatly to the surge of business annually, 
and was one more of the factors that gave us such a 
prosperous 1953. 

‘4. On top of these was the almost unparalleled earn- 
ings of business itself, resulting in the payment of a huge 
total of dividends to the army of stockholders. The 
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amount so paid out by our corporations reached high, if 
not record, levels, and this in turn placed other spendable 
funds in the hands of consumers. 

5. As a consequence, for most of 1953 the volume of 
employment was high. Some even ventured to say that 
the American people were “overemployed.” This con- 
clusion was reached not only because of the numbers of 
workers involved but also because so many of them were 
working overtime to produce the goods demanded by 
consumers. In addition, the rate of wages earned hourly 
by the people employed was the highest in our history. 
Naturally, this added tremendously to the volume of 
spending money available to maintain the pace of business. 
At the same time, it meant that the total number of the 
unemployed in our economy reached the lowest level 
in generations. Indeed, it went even lower than the 
proportion normally thought of by economists as being 
the minimum possible. 

6. Behind all this and largely because of it, spending 
by the consuming public was also at about record levels. 
Partially this was still a matter of catching up on war- 
induced shortages, but it was also a natural consequence 
of the fact that people had money to spend, were in the 
mood to spend it, and were able to get the kind of goods 
they wanted at prices that tempted them to buy. It may 
also have been partially due to a fear of the further dilu- 
tion of the value of their dollars through the threat of 
another war. But, whatever the causes, the fact of free 
spending on an enormous scale helped to make 1953 the 
prosperous year it was. 

As credit executives you will readily recognize that it 
was also another year of a very large credit expansion. 
Mortgage debt, consumer debt, and the debts of both 
the Federal and the state governments grew apace. But 
that is another side of the story. 

In proceeding with this analysis we are compelled in 
all honesty to note the fact that 1954 started after a 
downswing of business activity had already set in. In 
fact, this downswing started to be felt in the latter half 
of 1953 and was making itself felt more markedly in 
the last quarter. There were some layoffs; there was 
considerable cutting down of overtime work; here and 
there a small plant was shut down completely; inven- 
tories began to increase; collections became a little more 
difficult to make; credit tightened; and the volume of 
industrial production started to shrink. But that is not 
the entire story. Let us look at it item by item: 


1. Under the new administration in Washington there 
have now been indicated an intention to cut down on 
spending by government itself, and an intention also to 
place more of the responsibility for business activity on 
the shoulders of business. This clearly means that the 
flows of funds into the spending stream from federal 
government sources is going to be diminished. Of course, 
by the process of tax reduction it is hoped to leave the 
spending of more of its own money in the hands of the 
public instead of in the hands of Washington bureaucrats. 
It is also obviously hoped that the shrinkage of spending 





in Washington will be partly offset by an increase in 
spending on needed projects by both the states and the 
local governments. Highways, schools, hospitals, and 
other state and local responsibilities are still badly needed, 
and spending on these can, if made, go a long way to- 
ward filling the gap left by the constriction of Federal 
expenditures. But if that should fail to materialize, 
there could be further contraction in activity. 


2. When we look at the matter of business spending, 
the situation is quite reassuring, for on the basis of sur- 
veys recently made it appears that the intention is to lay 
out almost as much on new plant and equipment as was 
done in 1953. Of course, the plans of businessmen can 
be quickly modified. A further dip in production might 
quickly lead to a change in such plans. In such a case 
we could easily be compelled to do some new thinking 
about the future. 


But there is one additional fact in the business picture 
we cannot pass without consideration, and that is the new 
situation with respect to its tax liability. The excess 
profits tax has been eliminated. There is still the possi- 
bility that the normal corporation tax may be slightly 
reduced, even though such a move has been frowned on 
by the administration. The relief from taxes, even if 
only from the excess profits tax, can be a strong incentive 
to the business community to proceed with its plans so 
far as plant and equipment is concerned. And, of course, 
there is still a further inducement in the rapid amortiza- 
tion provisions of the law. Business expenditures are 
therefore likely to stay on a high level. 

3. While it is true that we have enjoyed a long-ex- 
tended boom in building (the longest in our history) 
it is still true that America needs a continuance of that 
activity. Millions of homes are needed of the type and 
price that puts them within the reach of people of modest 
income, and millions more are needed to help rid Amer- 
ican cities of disgraceful slum areas. Even a conservative 
Republican administration recognizes that need, and has 
proposed a large program to meet the need. Besides, the 
men of the building industry themselves recognize it, and 
are moving in the direction of its fulfillment. Building, 
therefore, is not likely to see too much of a slump in the 
year 1954. 

4. At the very core of our country’s economic for- 
tunes is the well-being of our farm population. It is no 
secret that the income of this group has fallen quite a bit 
in the last few months. We have heard much about this 
from the farmer’s political mouthpieces. And we have 
also heard much about its effect on certain industries, 
particularly the farm implement industry, and, in con- 
sequence, on steel and some others. 

On the other hand, little has been said about the vastly 
extended period of great prosperity that the farming in- 
dustry has enjoyed for the past 14 years. On the whole 
it has been a period without equal in the history of 
American agriculture. For, with price supports, with 
improved technology, with enormously enhanced demand 
due to the huge volume of employment at high wages, 
and several other factors, our farmers have been enjoying 
a wonderful “break.” 

And when we look at the prospect for 1954 there is not 
too much to be alarmed about. For it must be remem- 
bered that, as the laws now stand, the government of 
the United States is under legal obligation to maintain 


support prices for a large segment of the industry. It 
cannot escape that obligation. Besides, political con- 
siderations are looming higher as the year progresses, and 
no administration is likely to forget these considerations. 

5. When we look at the current employment situation 
we are forced to face the fact that it is still slackening. 
According to the latest reports the volume of unemploy- 
ment has increased to a figure of about 2,500,000 out of 
a total labor force of approximately 62,000,000. Any 
economist will say that this is “normal” unemployment. 
However, the man out of a job does not give a minute's 
thought to what the economists think. He wants work, 
or some source of income that will pay the rent or the 
instalment on the house, the car, the television set, the 
washing machine, which will feed and clothe his family. 

From the viewpoint of the businessman, an idle worker 
represents a lost market. From the viewpoint of the 
credit executive, he represents a slow collection at the 
best and a repossession or a foreclosure at the worst. 
From the viewpoint of a government that is legally 
pledged to a policy that will maintain maximum employ- 
ment, an idle man is both a responsibility and a challenge. 


Government Will Not Tolerate 
Mass Unemployment 
So, what about the prospects for 1954? Will the 
American economy go headlong into another serious “‘de- 
pression” with many millions of unemployed and with 
all that this entails? It is very, very doubtful! For, 
once again let us remember that our government and 
many others throughout the world have taken the attitude 
that employment is a responsibility of government, and 
they will not tolerate mass unemployment, whatever the 
cost. Therefore it is as certain as anything in our so- 
ciety can be that, as soon as it becomes clear that such a 
condition is on the way, action will be taken to forestall 
and prevent it. Even domestic political considerations 
will call for such a move regardless of the party in power 
and, in addition, our leaders will need to remember that 
mass unemployment in America would be exactly what 
the Communists would love to see. What an oppor- 
tunity it would give them to blast “the capitalist system!” 
For these reasons, there would seem to be slight cause 
to fear any such economic disaster. It is in the interests 
of both government and the private business community 
to see that it does not happen, and the business brains 
that have helped to make this country great can surely 
find a way to prevent it. 
Now, in analyzing the economic conditions of 1954, 
there are a number of other things that we cannot allow 
ourselves to forget. Here they are, step by step: 


1. By almost any standard except that of wartime, the 
volume of spending by the government of the United 
States is still going to be very high. The budget for the 
coming fiscal year has already demonstrated that, regard- 
less of what the Congress may do to its proposals. An 
item-by-item analysis will show that there are many out- 
lays involved which simply cannot be cut. Therefore 
that source of income to the American people through 
the operations of their government is assured. 

2. The most important element in that budget is the 
proposed outlays for the purposes of defense. They are 
enormous, but they are forced on us by considerations 
of national safety. Most of them will be spent here, and 
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they will constitute income for millions of our own peo- 
ple. And apart from all other considerations, we just 
dare not stop them until we can trust the Reds. The 
time may come when we can take a “calculated risk” on 
that, but there must surely be few who think we can do 
it in 1954. So, defense spending will go on, and the 
result will be considerable employment and considerable 
income for our working force. It might even be added 
that we should adapt our economic thinking to the fact 
that we now have a giant new industry in our economy ; 
an armament industry run, in the last analysis, by the 
government of the United States. 


3. A second thing we should remember in 1954 is that 
the accumulated savings of the American people are in 
astronomical volume. Recent estimates place them at 
about $280,000,000,000. They are represented by check- 
ing accounts, savings, and time deposits in banks, shares 
in building and loan associations, equities in insurance 
policies and other types of readily-available cash. Even 
if current incomes should shrink some, this is a great 
cushion of buying power that can be used to tide us over 
a little bit of adversity. 

4+. In addition to that, the accumulated earnings of 
American business are great. Year after year, for the 
past number of years, the business corporations of this 
country have paid out, on the average, only about 47 per 
cent of their earnings, after taxes, in the form of divi- 
dends to their stockholders. The balance has been piled 
up for use in later years. There can be little doubt, 
therefore, that these concerns will be able to maintain 
payments to their owners even if their current earnings 
fall below the level of recent years. Here is another big 
source of income to the people. It will help sustain the 
economy. 

5. There is another consideration of which we must 
not lose sight, and that is the present great strength of 
our financial institutions. Actually, they have never been 
so strong in our long economic history. There have been 
many occasions when this has not been so, and on nearly 
all of these occasions we have suffered economic conse- 
quences that were anything but desirable. No such situ- 
ation faces America at this moment in 1954. We may 
rest assured on that point. 

6. Still another consideration is of the utmost impor- 
tance both in looking at our current situation and in 
analyzing the outlook for the year. It lies in the fact 
that during all this long period of prosperity and even 
now we have had no orgy of speculation such as has been 
all too common in the past. There has been no railroad- 
building boom; there has been no stock market boom; 
there has been no wild speculation in undeveloped real 
estate. For that we may be very thankful, and on ac- 
count of that we may face 1954 with a good deal more 
confidence than would otherwise be justified. It is still 
another element of assurance for the future smooth func- 
tioning of our economy. 

7. Within the financial field, though on the inter- 
national level, still another fact is to be borne in mind. 
There has been no great financial disaster abroad such 
as has heralded trouble for the United States in the past. 
Think what the collapse of one private bank in London 
once did to us! Recall what the failure of the great 
Credit Anstaldt did to us in more recent years! Remem- 
ber what the departure from the gold standard by Eng- 
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land foreshadowed tor us! And let us all be thankful 
that, in 1954 at least, there seems to be no such threat 
on the horizon. 


8. Turning our eyes home again, we should note the 
fact that, since the last experience with depression, we 
have built into our economy several safeguards against a 
repetition of such a disaster. Last time we had prac- 
tically no sizable unemployment reserves to fall back on. 
This time such funds are in the billions both in Federal 
and state treasuries. ‘There will be less need for “apple 
selling” as a result. Last time, the aged had to share 
the misfortunes of the younger generation and to partici- 
pate in their wants. This time we have some $20,000,- 
000,000 laid up in the Treasury of the United States 
from which there is a steady flow of income to those 
who are past their working days. That income will ease 
the burdens of millions who would otherwise be a charge 
on others whose incomes were in jeopardy. And that 
income, as it is spent, will help to keep the wheels of 
business turning. 


9. Let us remember, too, that this is a growing econ- 
omy in more ways than one. Every year now there is 
being added to the population of the United States an 
increase great enough to constitute a considerable city. 
These children bring their “wants” with them. They 
“want” food, clothing, shelter, transportation, and all the 
other things that go to make an American standard of 
living for them. That means expanding markets for 
business. It means the need for schools and hospitals 
and roads, and cars and the thousands of things that we 
enjoy. Some businessmen are likely to overlook this 
growth element and to make plans that do not allow for 
it. 


Business Executives are Better Trained Today 


10. Last of all, let us make due allowance for the 
fact that we have much more economic “savvy” than we 
ever had before. The young men and women who are 
going into business in 1954 will be far better trained 
than were their predecessors. They will be able to read 


the economic signposts better. They will understand 
statistics. They will have a better knowledge of account- 
ing. They will have read the economic history of 
America, and will know the pitfalls to avoid. And, 
what is even more important, they will go into business 
with a keener sense of the social responsibilities of busi- 
ness than marked their forefathers. They will be forti- 
fied in making their business plans by an array of infor- 
mation that was not available even: 20 years ago. It is 
in the hands of such a generation of businessmen that the 
future course of the American economy will lie. They 
will not fail us. Indeed they dare not: for if we are to 
preserve the kind of America we have built, they must 
learn from past failures and see to it that these are not 
repeated. 


So, 1954 looks good from this vantage point. It will 
bring its problems as have all the years that preceded it. 
But, unless this analysis is all wrong, it will bring no 
serious disaster. It may be slightly less prosperous than 
its immediate predecessor, but it will be another year in 
which the United States will continue its progress, giv- 
ing to the American people the best the world has to 
offer in living standards, with luxuries about which less 
fortunate peoples all over the world still only dream.*** 
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CREDIT-—The Phantom Profession 


William G. Ott 


Instructor in Law and Credit 
Goldey Beacom School of Business 
Wilmington, Delaware 


HERE ARE 25,500 high school graduates 

not interested in entering the credit profes- 
sion! Over a period of 17 years of guiding and 
counselling young men and young women high 
school graduates in the selection of careers, not 
once have I been asked about the advantages of 
employment in the credit field. The above figure 
includes only the young men concerned in this 
guidance work; and, if we added women, the 
figure would probably be doubled. If this ex- 
perience surprises today’s credit leaders they 
should speak with the guidance people in their 
local high schools and colleges. There they will 
find that one of America’s most responsible groups 
of financial leaders arrive at their destination, not 
by choice, but by chance! 


Little Attention Paid to Credit as a Career 


Examine your own steps into the field of credit and 
collection management and you will, no doubt, find that 
but little attention was given to this field as a young man 
when you were charting your future. Law, medicine, 
the ministry, teaching, accounting, selling, and banking 


all received your studied attention for a time perhaps. 
You may have entered one of these or another field, but 
through experience or promotion, or pure chance, you 
now find yourself engaged in the credit profession. You 
are in work which is so vital to our economy that without 
it we would be plunged into the depths of depression 
beyond our imagination. 


Each year, for the past several years, many classes have 
been offered at Goldey Beacom School of Business for the 
study of principles and practice of credit and collection 
management. A great percentage of those reporting to 
the writer for these classes are there only because the 
course is required for graduation in Business Administra- 
tion. Others may have the hour free and elect to take 
the work in order to gain a necessary number of credit 
hours. Basically, all students taking the work must have 
completed two years of accounting, law, and related sub- 
jects. 

“How many here have ever considered or thought of 
entering the field of credit after graduation?” is the 
question always asked of each class on its first meeting. 
Never once in these many years has the instructor had 
the experience of noting even one affirmative reply! In 
Wilmington, Delaware, an active financial and industrial 
center of Eastern business activity, where both consumer 
and mercantile credit are of vital importance, this is not 
a healthy indication of the popularity of the credit field. 
The lack of any understanding or desire on the part of 
these potential business people of the next decade shows 
a failure on the part of the profession to carry to them 
the story of the rewards and the importance of this work. 
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From personal relationships and conversation with other 
men in professional schools of business located in other 
parts of the country, this is only exemplary of the at- 
titude of young people all over. 

After working for several weeks with a new class, an 
instructor, if enthusiastic and challenging, may penetrate 
the group; and by showing the opportunities and needs 
of the field he may bring a few members of the class to 
the point of seriously considering credit as a choice of 
work after graduation. A continued interest in these 
few persons, followed by introduction to potential em- 
ployers will help secure them. They then find themselves 
in positions in which they are happy but for which they 
had previously had no inclination. They find that in the 
positions which they enter they develop more rapidly the 
personal qualities of self-confidence, achievement, business 
maturity, and community leadership than do those who 
are satisfied with the routine jobs offered to the young 
person entering the business scheme of 1954. 

Another observation has been made through the train- 
ing of a group of older men and women who enter eve- 
ning classes in credit theory. In all but a few rare cases 
they show a complete lack of understanding of the credit 
picture, other than the details confined to their own jobs. 

“This is the first time that I have really understood 
what is really behind what we are doing,” was the com- 
ment made recently by a man who has headed up the 
credit department of a department store with more than 
75,000 active charge and installment accounts. He now 
takes a more professional interest in his position, and by 
the application of sound reasoning to his work has been 
able to top the records of all cred't departments in the 
more than twenty other stores in his company’s chain. 
Because of his added training it is expected that within 
a reasonable time he will move in as assistant credit man- 
ager of the entire firm. This illustrates again that men 
in positions of great responsibility are there not because 
of training or career selection, but because of circum- 
stance. The individual mentioned entered the field 
of credit only when the selling job he previously held was 
eliminated when his former employer sold out the busi- 
ness ! 

Credit Department Formerly meena of 
wner 


Before the turn of the century the credit department in 
most businesses was the guarded responsibility of the 
owner alone. At that time a lack of good technique was 
understandable. Later, with the growth of credit as a 
necessary adjunct to most all business houses, the book- 
keeper was entrusted with this work. He was acquainted 
with the accounts receivable and seemed the logical suc- 
cessor to these new developments. To him it was usually 
the unappreciated addition of more duties to an already 
heavy schedule, and the desire to curtail collection head- 
aches did much to reduce the number of persons accept- 





able for credit in his company. His rule of thumb was 
that of the gilt-edged risk. Who could blame him? 

But this is 1954! With better than 95 per cent of our 
total business being conducted on some phase of credit, 
the entire economy of our nation depends on decisions, 
planning, and competent leadership to be found in the 
collective strength of our individual credit departments. 
Credit management is no longer a trial-and-error proce- 
dure. In 1954 it will require the best of all of us in 
intelligence and professional determination of policies to 
be followed! 

Where will our professional credit personnel come 
from? Where are they coming from today? In most 
instances, determined from personal survey, they come 
by promotion or transfer out of another department, 
when certain traits seem to indicate they may do well in 
the work. Many of these men come from the sales or 
accounting departments. They endeavor to fit themselves 
into a new routine, with a decidedly different philosophy 
of management than either of the departments that re- 
leased them. ‘To attract competent, trained persons from 
competitive houses causes friction and is many times ex- 
pensive and prohibitive. 

A recent graduate of our school was anxious to enter 
the field. When he was interviewed for a position he 
talked intelligently on credit problems and showed a real 
grasp of the employer’s needs. He was told that this was 
the first time an applicant had sought such a position 
wherein he brought training in credit with him. He was 
further told that it was a rare thing even to have a young 
man apply for a place in the credit department and that 
those positions usually went to others who sought other 
types of openings. 

Credit managers in 1954 will find, as they now have 
realized, that their field is not one in which the financial 
risks of business survival may be given over to the un- 
suspecting novice. The responsibilities are increasing 
daily with the unquestioned opinion that the poorly staffed 
credit department may spel! doom to firms in highly 
competitive lines. 

Is credit the phantom profession? Is it going to con- 
tinue to attract only those who take its challenge because 
of fate or circumstance? As credit executives are we 
failing to attract our share of the nation’s youth to its 
opportunities ? 


It should be pointed out that the only introduction to 
credit most young people have comes from the end-of- 
month discussions at home when the family’s budget is 
shown to be out of balance because of too much buying. 
Such a public relations program possibly deserves the re- 
wards that it receives. 


A state-wide guidance program sponsored by the high 
schools showed 86 persons present to talk with young 
people about types of work and schools available to them 
on graduation. The field of credit was not represented, 
although attention was directed to such little known 
fields as deep-sea diving, the cement block business, and 
oceanography! As might have been expected, the omis- 
sion of credit was not noticed by any of the hundreds of 
students present. 

Recently, in applying for a charge account in a large 
department store, I was not only insulted by the inter- 
viewer, but was told that better merchandise at cheaper 
prices could be had at a competitor's store a few blocks 
away! In a subsequent conversation with the friendly 
credit manager, excuses were made for the interviewer 
in that she was “high strung, not qualified for the job; 
had family problems and was presently pregnant.” The 
manager stated that he had little choice in the matter 
because she was the only person the personnel manager 
had been able to interest in the position! 

If credit is to succeed to the public acceptance and 
prestige that it justly deserves will it do so soon under 
the conditions which have been brought out here? Must 
more be accomplished in attracting young people to this 
work? 

If your answer is yes, will we attract the young man 
and young woman of the same intelligence, integrity, and 
ability who today are knocking at the doors of other 
professions that complain of overcrowding? The answer 
lies pretty much with you, and it may be that how you 
decide will determine where we go from here in sounder 
planning, saner living, and more security and happiness 
for all. wk 


Mr. Ott has specific suggestions for a program that he be- 
lieves would relieve the conditions brought out in this article. 
If members are interested in a many-point program which he 
feels is feasible they should communicate with The CRepir 
Worip. If sufficient interest is indicated he will prepare a 
second installment for a future issue.—Ed. 








Text and Reference Books Published by the N. R. C. A. 


Retail Credit Fundamentals, 390 pages $5. 


Retail Credit Management, 477 pages 5 

Streamlined Letters, 464 pages 5 

Important Steps in Retail Credit Operation, 76 pages 1.5 

How to Write Good Credit Letters, 128 pages 2.2 

Physicians and Dentists Credit and Collection Manual, 64 - 
1 


pages .. 


Successful Credit Department Letters, 32 pages : 
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The Professional Collector 


DALE BOLEY 
Adjustment Department, Credit Bureau of 
Greater Kansas City, Missouri 
Immediate Past Chairman, Collection Service 
Committee, Associated Credit Bureaus of 
America 


UR COLLECTION SERVICE Division offices 

are either credit bureau departmental operations or 
cooperatively associated with the local bureau service. 
We believe that the coordination of these two services 
merits your attention and consideration. Standard prac- 
tice provides entry into the reporting files of all accounts 
handled by the collection service. ‘The rewards of such 
a clearinghouse are twofold: 1. protection to others in 
credit sales who make subsequent inquiries; and 2. the 
complete picture available from pooling the portions of 
information held by separate creditors. 

Obviously we hold a selfish interest in seeking your use 
of our service. We must recognize the fact that to ob- 
tain and maintain that use, we must provide a quality 
which will earn your approval. Every effort is being 
made by thought and administration toward this goal. 

What are the primary factors which will assist the 
professional collector in making recovery? There are 
two: 1. give him all the information since one item may 
develop as the necessary key to ultimate collection; and 
2. determine the necessity of professional collection serv- 
ice as early as possible. Delay is the great weapon of one 
who avoids payment. Each day that passes increases the 
hazards of recovery and your account value declines ac- 
cordingly. Of particular note is the increased skip risk. 
Your early reference will pay handsome rewards. 

The Institutes which we are conducting are a complete 
training program in Credit Bureau and Collection Service 
Management fundamentals. They also include other 
important courses such as public speaking, business letter 
writing, personnel relations, salesmanship, and advertis- 
ing. To complete the study course requires attendance for 
one week per year for four years. 

The Associated Credit Bureaus of America has now ex- 
panded its educational program by the development of 
seminars. These seminars treat important collection 
service problems with practical “know-how”’ discussions. 
Those taking part in an institute attend lectures and 
learn by listening. In a seminar, those who participate 
are members of a group who learn by participating in dis- 
cussions and practical demonstrations. The seminar gives 
everyone an opportunity to learn by doing. 





To do more business profitably, and to help 
locate “lost customers,” always take a com- 
plete credit application from all new accounts 








and check these through your Credit Bureau. 
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The Collection Service Division of the Associated 
Credit Bureaus of America is a trade association of pro- 
fessional collectors. We want to think of them as your 
employees; a projection of your credit sales department 
to render, on a collective basis, that service which may 
not be economically available within the confines of your 
store. As experienced managers of credit sales, you are 
well informed as to the services of a professional collector. 
What should be of interest to you is our plan for an 
improved professional service. 

To effect this purpose, the Associated Credit Bureaus 
of America has developed an educational program not 
limited to, but centered about, our institutes and seminars. 
Starting in 1946, in cooperation with the University of 
North Carolina, the ACBofA co-sponsored the original 
management institute course. The program has expanded 
and now includes four other major universities: Illinois, 
Kansas, Texas and Yale. wk 


Outside Collectors 


MRS. DARLEEN CROCKER 
Loring, Short & Harmon 
Portland, Maine 


HE PURPOSE of the collector is familiar to all of 

us, for some firms have a person or persons in their 
employ for just this function. However, this is probably 
the exception rather than the rule. Mostly, we resort to 
someone outside when an account has had every known 
effort exerted on it for the purpose of inducing payment, 
and all have failed. We have to appeal for help and the 
account is now given to a professional collector for the 
purpose of making a satisfactory settlement with our 
customer. 


Even though the services which I am about to enumer- 
ate are everyday procedure with most of us, we will take 
each one into consideration, for they all have a definite 
service to offer, for a fee, and some have been found to be 
better than others, depending upon the section of the 
country and the type of account to be collected. Most 
credit bureaus have a collection service to offer merchants 
and they keep it well publicized to them, for it has a 
definite appeal. The credit bureaus are a part of the 
community in which we work and live, and the general 
public has some faint knowledge of its function. Every 
day the bureau is placing in its files information which is 
invaluable as a collection aid. It is, therefore, in a 
unique position to obtain results. The approach which 
they make stresses potential harm to the debtor’s credit 
standing if the central credit file records an unpaid claim. 
Debtors are made to realize that they can help re-estab- 
lish their credit by making and observing reasonable ar- 
rangements to pay past-due claims. The bureau is also 
just as interested in rehabilitating the debtor, as we are 
in collecting the debt. 





They maintain that their request for payment is sup- 
ported by members in all lines of business, who use the 
central credit file to determine credit responsibility of ap- 
plicants. They feel that no other collection source can 
duplicate this strength. 


The debtor who is financially involved is not per- 
secuted, for wherever possible, a pooled account is ar- 
ranged so the claims may be collected and the debtor will 
not be tempted to seek escape through bankruptcy. The 
bureau does not take legal action, nor does it threaten. 
When a claim is found to be uncollectible through its 
efforts, it is returned as soon as possible. 


Recommendations are made as to the wisdom of any 
further action on the account involved, and the collection 
facts that may have resulted from its efforts are fur- 
nished the merchant. If you give your permission, the 
claim can be forwarded to agencies in other cities. All 
remittances are made on a monthly basis. The debtor 
may either pay direct to the merchant or the payment 
may be made at the bureau. If the merchant so desires, 
he may withdraw the claim upon consultation with the 
bureau; however, the account should be held a reason- 
able length of time to determine the results of the collec- 
tion efforts already made. It seems that this is a system 
whereby you could expect the debtor to “pay up or else”! 
Ask your bureau manager, if you are not already a user 
of its collection department. 


Another outside collector used extensively is the in- 
dividual lawyer or law firm who makes a specialty of col- 
lecting accounts. Here, again, we have a specialized serv- 
ice, for he is capable of handling all angles of the law 
in such cases where it would be deemed advisable to do 
so. He would protect your interest in bankruptcy cases, 
and assist in the cases that use Chapter 13 of the bank- 
ruptcy act. Also under his jurisdiction would be law 
suits and repossessions. For legal interests, as well as 
the ordinary collection problem, the lawyer can assist you 
and his service is considered most cooperative and effective. 


The privately owned and operated collection agencies 
come in for their share in our unfortunate cases for col- 
lection. They, also, have the patience of “Job” when it 
comes to dealing with the difficult account. Personal calls 
and many other efforts are exerted to try to save the ac- 
count even though there is often a long waiting period 
involved in effecting the final settlement, as can happen 
in any collection problem, they do come through with 
good results. 


Collection Service of Railway Express 


In trying to cover all outside collectors that I know 
about, I mention the Railway Express Service. They 
will take an account, where there is a depot for the Rail- 
way Express Agency. The agent acts as the collector. 
This has proved quite successful in small outlying towns, 
where everyone knows everyone else. It seems that it 
might prove embarrassing for the agent to collect from 
his neighbor ; embarrassing perhaps, but it usually effects 
a settlement. 

The Western Union people have a “locate” service 
which is sometimes invaluable in contacting your way- 
ward debtor. It is worth investigating for this purpose. 
There are perhaps many more effective outside collectors 
which are being used today; however, I have given the 
ones familiar to me at this time. 


Write for Low-Cost Test-Plan! Compare! 


27th success-year with Hecht’s; Foley's; Jordan Marsh; 
May Co.; and other top stores, large and small. 
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It has occurred to me that we, as credit executives, 
could give more thought and study to effecting this final 
settlement, and this means that we should turn our ac- 
counts over to a collector at a point where it would be 
advantageous to all concerned. The first important step 
in placing the account for collection procedure, outside or 
otherwise, is to blueprint a plan to bring these accounts 
to our attention as they become overdue. If we stop to 
evaluate the account, and our time spent in the collecting 
of it, we would turn it over much sooner for outside pro- 
fessional action. We know that the chances of getting 
our money declines as we are vainly trying to redeem the 
account. 

A really good collector will convert our past-due ac- 
counts into cash, but before using an agency of any type, 
it might be wise to make a survey as to the requirements 
that have to be met. Do we approve of the approach 
made? Do we want legal action? Do we require a 
periodic report of the progress made? How are remit- 
tances handled? Also, the territory served must be 
taken into consideration as to the nature of the industries 
within it, and the general type of customer, together 
with the kind of business we are in. It is well to know 
of the personnel within a collection system, for they play 
an extremely important part in the collection results. All 
must be well trained to meet emergencies and to represent 
you and your store to the customer intelligently. The 
fees you pay for the services rendered vary almost as 
greatly as the accounts which are placed. We need to 
understand clearly these charges before entering into con- 
tracts, or placing our accounts for action to be taken. 

Here are twelve essentials for a successful collector, 
and I think you will agree that he must have: 


The curiosity of a cat. 

The tenacity of a bulldog. 

The brashness of a Charlie McCarthy. 

The determination of a cab driver. 

The diplomacy of a wayward husband. 

The patience of a self-sacrificing wife. 

The deductive powers of a Sherlock Holmes. 
The persuasiveness of a job-hunting politician. 
The enthusiasm of a radio announcer. 

The good humor of an idiot. 

The self-assurance of a college graduate. 

The tireless persistence of a magazine salesman. 


With all this he may collect your account. 


Please Mention The CREDIT WORLD When Writing to Advertisers 
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Lambert 8S. Gill 


Lambert S. Gill, Vice President, The Emporium, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., died at his home, January 2, 1954, after 
an illness of four months. Mr. Gill joined the collection 
department of the store in 1916 after receiving his degree 
from St. Paul College of Law. He was named Credit 
Manager in 1920 and Vice President in 1941. Promi- 
nent in civic affairs, he was a director of the St. Paul 
Association of Commerce; Saintpaulites, Inc; the Ramsey 
County Tuberculosis and Health Association; and was 
a member of the Minnesota Bar Association. He be- 
longed to the St. Paul Athletic Club, Kiwanis and was 
a past Potentate of Osman Temple of the Shrine. Sur- 
vivors are his wife, two daughters, two brothers, and 
eight grandchildren, to whom we extend our deepest 
sympathy. 





Fort Worth Honors Retired Credit Executives 
At the annual dinner of the Fort Worth Retail Credit 
Managers Association, Fort Worth, Texas, three retired 
credit managers were presented with honorary life mem- 
berships in the National Retail Credit Association. The 
presentations were made by Howard G. Chilton, Man- 
ager, the Credit Bureau Greater Fort Worth and Presi- 
dent, Associated Credit Bureaus of America. Each of 
the honored guests was also given a pen and pencil set on 
behalf of the local association. Shown below is a picture 
taken at the presentation. Left to right, are: Mary 
Findley, Collins Art Company; Howard G. Chilton; 
W. F. Salt, Lone Star Gas Company; and H. H. Fox, 
Stripling’s. All three credit executives have had more 
than 25 years of continuous N.R.C.A. membership. 
About 250 credit managers, their wives, husbands and 
guests attended. The occasion also honored outgoing 
officers, headed by J. D. Moore as President, and new 
officers, headed by the new President, Glen W. Carter. 
Mr. Moore presented awards to three 1953 membership 
campaigners. A wrist watch went to Mrs. Gladys Cook, 
Fifth Avenue Clinic who brought in 26 new members. 
Other awards for new members went to Mrs. Grace 
Scruggs of the Credit Bureau and Howard Morris of 
White Lake Dairy. Out-of-town guests included G. G. 
Alexander, President of the Dallas Association, and J. W. 
Langston, President of the Arlington Association. 
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Coming District aiiin 


District One (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont and Quebec, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, 
Canada) will hold its annual meeting at the New Ocean 
House, Swampscott, Massachusetts, May 16, 17, and 18, 
1954. 

District Three (Florida, Georgia, North Carolina 
and South Carolina) and District Four (Alabama, 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Tennessee) will hold a joint 
annual meeting at the Hotel Charlotte, Charlotte, North 
Carolina, April 4, 5, 6, and 7, 1954. 

District Six (Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Superior, Wisconsin and Mani- 
toba, Canada) will hold its annual meeting at the St. 
Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minnesota, May 9, 10, and 11, 
1954. 

District Eight (Texas) will hold its annual meeting 
in Dallas, Texas, May 24, 25, and 26, 1954. 

District Nine (Colorado, New Mexico, Utah and 
Wyoming) will hold its annual meeting at the Cosmo- 
politan Hotel, Denver, Colorado, April 25, 26, and 27, 
1954. 

District Ten (Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, 
Washington, Alberta, British Columbia and Saskatche- 
wan, Canada) and District Eleven (Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada and Hawaii) will hold a joint annual 
meeting in conjunction with the 40th Annual Interna- 
tional Consumer Credit Conference of the National Re- 
tail Credit Association, The Fairmont Hotel and The 
Mark Hopkins Hotel, San Francisco, California, July 
19, 20, 21, and 22, 1954. 


—— Position Wanted—\— 


Credit Executive with 17 years’ experience in depart- 
ment store credit desires to make a change. Thoroughly 
experienced in all phases of credit, collection and promo- 
tional work. Now in charge of credit operation with 
over 30,000 accounts. Outstanding performance record. 
Best of references. Prefer Midwest or West, but will go 
anywhere. Box 3542, The Crepir Wor pb. 


For Sale 


This opportunity in the collection field should chal- 
lenge some young man or woman who is now an assistant 
to a collector. Will sell the collection division of our 
Credit Bureau (cash or terms) or lease on a percentage 
basis. A possibility for a husband and wife team. City 
growing rapidly. Include employment history, business 
and personal references. The Credit Bureau, Box 178, 
Ardmore, Oklahoma. 

COLLECTION AGENCY grossing $20,000 yearly. 
Is also bonded and licensed employment agency and 
other business services. $5,000 cash and convenient 
terms on balance. Present owner entering other 
business already associated with. North central re- 
gion. Box 3541, The CREDIT WORLD. 











Credit Management Program at Columbia 


The second annual Consumer Credit Management 
Program will be held July 25-30, 1954 at Arden House 
on Columbia University’s Harriman Campus, located 50 
miles north of New York. The five-day program was 
inaugurated by the Graduate School of Business in co- 
operation with a group of national and New York State 
business and finance associations. Fifty business execu- 
tives will have an opportunity to meet with experts in 
consumer credit management to consider the problems 
and outlook for consumer credit in 1954-1955. The 
number is limited to assure maximum participation in 
the discussions. The student-executives will consider 
such questions as the credit outlook for 1954-1955; the 
market for consumer credit; managerial problems and 
policies ; internal operations ; financing the consumer credit 
industry; consumer credit and the manufacturer; con- 
sumer credit and economic stability ; and educational pro- 
grams. The N.R.C.A. is represented on the executive 
committee by Clarence E. Wolfinger, Credit Manager, 
Lit Brothers, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and a past 
president of the Association. 


Rochester Drops Bank Charge Plan 


The Security Trust Co., Rochester, New York, re- 
ports it is dropping its charge account plan effective 
February 15, 1954. The plan, operated on a franchise 
from the Franklin National Bank, Franklin Square, Long 
Island, was launched in September, 1952. 


Bank sources said the plan was being dropped because 
it did not produce the anticipated volume, or even 
“enough volume to make it pay.” After a heavy adver- 
tising campaign last September, October and November, 
the December volume was considerably below that of 
December, 1952, the first year of the plan’s operation. 

Also, one bank official reported, many of the 465 stores 
affiliated with the plan appeared to be still operating their 
own charge accounts while members of the plan. The 
bank had looked forward to a volume of $3 million last 
year, but a bank officer reported that result “wasn’t half 
that figure.” 

In all, there were 30,000 card holders in the plan; 
about 12,000 of those were active. Basically, the plan 
was a factoring of accounts. Participating merchants 
sold their accounts receivable to the bank at a discount. 
The discount was five per cent for 30-day charges and 
six per cent for 90-day “budget” accounts. 

The bank then billed the customer monthly and handled 
collections. A full-time staff of seven persons was re- 
quired by the bank to operate the plan, which was also 
used wherever the bank maintained any of its 11 branches. 

The plan was aimed at women’s apparel stores, phar- 
macies, gasoline stations, dry goods stores, infants’ wear 
shops and hardware stores. The plan shunned food stores 
and did not encourage participation by stores, such as 
appliance stores, selling goods with a high unit cost. 

In announcing discontinuance of the plan, security 
president Bernard E. Finucane said the bank’s experi- 
ence showed that “merchants of Rochester in general are 
aware of, and are meeting, the requirements of their 
customers for retail credit without the aid of this. plan.” 
—Women’s Wear Daily. 





We Salute the Memory of 


George Donovan Smith 


Died in Montreal, February 10, 1954 


Incredible. Yes, it seems so to us who have known him 
so long and so intimately, but the truth, in all its poign- 
ancy, has brought to us the realization that Don has 
“passed over.” 

We pause to pay tribute to a gallant gentleman. The 
world is richer for his having lived and we shall long miss 
his kindly word of inspiration. To all engaged in the 
credit profession, he epitomized all that was noblest and 
best. To those of us who were privileged to work with 
him, he demonstrated a rare ability to inspire confidence 
even though at times it came through difference of opinion 
or mild censure. His word was kindly, his ideals high and 
his purpose true. 

It is not necessary for me to list his activities and inter- 
ests, but to all who knew him so well, his passing will 
prove an intimate and personal loss. Nowhere could be 
found that spirit of tolerance and understanding in such 
measure, nor at any time did anyone seek in vain for 
assistance or counsel. 

Don has given leadership in all matters concerning our 
various Association activities and at this time we proudly 
acknowledge our debt to him. Can this not best be paid 
through our promotion and furtherance of his ideals in 
our profession? Don has left us, but the influence he has 
exerted will long remain a tribute to his memory. 

For his efforts in the interests of recreational facilities 
for the youth of Mount Royal and for the advancement 
of cultural and educational pursuits, his memory will long 
be cherished. It was his to champion the cause of those 
less privileged. 

A Fellowship was awarded him in 1951 by the Na- 
tional Council of the Canadian Credit Institute in grate- 
ful recognition of his contribution to the cause of Con- 
sumer Credit. Throughout the member bureaus compris- 
ing the Associated Credit Bureaus of Canada and the 
various units of the Credit Granters’ Association of 
Canada, deepest sympathy is extended to Mrs. Smith and 
family and to Theo Beausoleil and the Staff of the 
Credit Bureau of Montreal, to which I add my personal 
sympathy in the loss of a valued friend and counsellor. 

The esteem in which Don was held was evidenced in 
full when men from all walks of life paused to pay their 
last respects to one who had played such a prominent part 
in life in the city of Montreal. St. Peter’s Anglican 
Church, Mount Royal, was crowded to capacity. The 
funeral service was brief and without eulogy. Don needed 
none as his deeds will live in the hearts of those who 
knew him and those who knew him loved him best. 

“Triumphant we return to Harbour. Anchored com- 
rades wake and greet us, reassured to learn all's well 
without. Our job is done.”—Carl B. Flemington, Credit 
Bureau of Greater Toronto, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 





W. J. Biehl Celebrates 30th Anniversary 
W. J. Biehl celebrated his 30th anniversary as owner 
and operator of the Credit Bureau of Ventura, Ventura, 
California on December 1, 1953. In honor of the event 
the local merchants held a testimonial dinner for him on 
January 12, 1954. 
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LEONARD BERRY 


REDIT EXECUTIVES, of necessity, develop a 

degree of skill in handling people; indeed, to be 
successful department heads they must become highly 
proficient in this ability. Credit work, because of its very 
nature, often involves talking to angry customers who are 
annoyed by this or that error, adverse decision or alleged 
lack of adequate service. 

It is a distinct compliment to credit office personnel that, 
in the main, they are competent in calming these upset 
people and having succeeded in that, they can then reason 
with them concerning their specific problems. The 
amount of good will for the store or firm built up by 
patient, even-tempered and understanding credit depart- 
ment workers is beyond calculation. It is enormous. 
Store loyalties of the most enduring kind often result 
from skillful soothing of irate people. 

However, not all the angry people come in personally. 
They often write severely upbraiding and sometimes in- 
sulting letters. And, those letters require answers. It is 
one thing to talk to an angry customer in person and suc- 
ceed in placating that person but it is an entirely different 
and more difficult matter to compose a letter that will 
achieve the same result. 

It sometimes happens that a credit executive who be- 
comes recognized for his ability in handling people per- 
sonally finds difficulty in similarly successfully disposing 
of mail complaints and criticisms. His letters somehow 
do not carry the winning force of his agreeable personal- 
ity. They are often blunt and cold. They lack the 
friendly and personal touch that makes him such a pleasant 
and cooperative individual when talking to people in his 
office. He tends to use stereotyped phrases and outworn 
“trade” expressions. His letters sound pompous and his 
approach to the problem far from cooperative. 

Complaints and criticisms come to every credit office, 
no matter how well run and efficiently managed that 
office might be. It is worth while developing techniques 
to handle them successfully and wherever possible make 
friends out of potential enemies. When it becomes evi- 
dent to a complaining customer that the firm is trying to 
treat him fairly, he is likely to be won over to staunch 
friendship and to tell all his friends about how well he 
was treated. 

There are three principal points to the effective letter 
answering a complaint or criticism: 


1. Your customer should be assured that you are 
taking the complaint or criticism seriously. If you take 
the matter lightly or indicate that such a complaint is 
trivial or childish, you are well on your way to creating 
a permanent enemy. 

2. Do everything in your power to adjust the situation. 
And, be gracious about it too. A grudging allowance or 
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peevish settlement will not accomplish anything beneficial 
for your firm. 

3. Be honest and sincere in your explanations. Say 
what you have to say in a pleasant and friendly manner. 
Try to convince the customer that the position you are 
taking is justified and indicate your confidence when the 
customer understands that he will agree with you. 

Take plenty of care with your adjustment letters. 
Now, as perhaps never before, stores need friends. 


This Month’s Illustrations _-> 


Illustration No. 1. Here we have what might be 
called a “final action” collection letter. It gives a specific 
time limit before the expiration of which the account 
must be paid to avoid the necessity of professional collec- 
tion agency handling. The inducement, however, is held 
forth that immediate payment will prevent more serious 
damage to the customer’s credit record. 

Illustration No. 2. When a person is told that he 
is considered a “Preferred Customer” the effect should 
be most beneficial. All of us want to be favorably re- 
garded and gladly welcome evidence that we are. Along 
with the letter goes a listing of the company’s offerings, 
thus ordering by mail is made most convenient. This is 
good credit sales promotion. 

Illustration No. 3. Another collection letter to a 
debtor in an advanced stage of “past-dueness.” Even at 
this late date the customer is assured that the firm is 
anxious to have matters on a friendly basis rather than 
to proceed to extreme collection measures. Again a spe- 
cific time limit for payment is set, in this case, however, 
only three days. 

Illustration No. 4. Still another collection approach 
to the seriously past due debtor. In this letter the defi- 
nite and constructive suggestion is made that perhaps 
one of the several payments plans available might offer 
a mutually satisfactory solution to the problem. 





We want to make this CREDIT WORLD fea- 
ture helpful to all our members in every line of 
business. To accomplish this we need your full 
cooperation. This month a specific appeal is 
made to finance and loan companies to send us 
copies of their credit department letters and 
forms. Also we would welcome short state- 
ments concerning your successful credit sales 
promotions and collection routines on which we 
can comment for the benefit of others. Please 
contribute your ideas so we can increase the 
effectiveness of this page. 














—_ JAS A-OGILVYS LIMITED 


DEPARTMENT STORE 
MONTREAL 


“DVR, WENBIR, COMBI | —— 





oe . S$ March 15, 1954 
Seana WICHITA KANSAS 


® Pebruary 15, 1954 ® 


Jonn C. Customer 


Mr. John C. Customer Dear Mr. Customers 
000 Main Street 
Wichita, Kansas You have been afforded every opportunity to pay 
your account voluntarily. We accommodated you but 
Dear Mr. Customers you have not reciprocated this courtesy. 
The last past due balance on your account of $31.55 I 
t goes without saying that we are still anxious 
pees ye ay pe ae we have reminded you again to settle this matter on a friendly basis as the loss 
again of its condi ° of your goodwill is far more important to us than the 
arount 4. 
The situation has now reached a stage where it is echouiecne 
necessary for you to send us remittance in full within However, should 
> y you fail to communicete with us 
ten days otherwise as much as we dislike doing so, it within the next three days enclosing your cheque for 
will oe ary to place your account in the hands $00.00 we shall have no alternative but to transfer 
of the Wichita Retail Credit Bureau for handling in your account to our attorneys for collection. 
their Collection Department. 


We know you will realise that your credit record will Yours very truly, x 
remain much more satisfactory if we are not required JAS. A. OGILVY'S LIMITED 
to take this step. 
Yours very truly 
PERMANENT BUDGET ACCOUNTS 
J. t. METZ LUBER WD 


Plateau 7711 - Local 252 


Credit Department. 











KIN Gsvxc. 
DEPARTYIENT STORE 
JONSON Crry, TEXN. 

GENERAL GAS CORPORATION 
oom 2271 = one ose: 


Janua 15, 195 
February 15, 1954 mteretnees 


Mr. John C. Customer 


000 Main Street Mr. John C. Customer 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 000 Main Street 
Johnson City, Tennessee 
Dear Mr. Customers Dear Mr. Custoner: 
CONGRATULATIONS ! . 
Each year on January dist h our accounts 
takin ve Older on nie> 
We have just finished auditing the accounts in our branches, and we bc. ut the older on wnt for one reason or 
have classified all of our credit customers into various groups. o r have not been paid and transfer them to our 
Profit and Loss ledger. 
We are happy to tell you that you are considered by our Credit " 
Department a PREFERRED CUSTOMER, ani, as such, you enjoy the a eccounts are referred to 
privilege of buying anything we have to sell without having to make e Credit Bureau of Johnson 
any additional down payment; and, you may continue making your month- pass them on to « 
ly payments in the same manner as you have in the past. 


our Auditors 





» who notify 
i status and 
ur Legal Department for hand ing. 


city of their 


AS your account falls in this group we felt we sh 
The enclosed card lists the various items sold by GENERAL GAS. contact you with this information and , 
Check your preferences an‘ mail it in today; no postage required. opportunity to come in, upon receipt of this letter 
One of our salesmen will cheerfully explain how you can take and either pay the account or make @ satisfactory dis- 
advantage of our Preferred Customer Plan without any obligation position of same. We have several plans for this and 
on your part. we will be glad to discuss any of them with you that 
might help you eliminate your balance which is 900,00. 
Remember, if you want it, you can have it. Nothing down, and terms Y 
to suit your convenience. Our cooperation is requested. 


ye 





Sincerely Yours very truly, 
, 

CAS uC. 
Sanne 
E. Me Oe - 
Director of Credits credit Manager 
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What J The Most Important Cr 








Opinions of Credit Executives 


Of course new account solicitation, reactivating accounts, and 
systematic collection follow-up are paramount retail credit 
problems today as they always have been. However, there is 
another problem that could well be in the same category with 
the above and that is credit control. Credit requirements today 
are far greater than they were five, ten, and twenty years ago. 
Arbitrary limits placed on accounts are knocked into a ‘cocked 
hat’ because of the needs and desires of the average family. 
We say an account properly opened is properly controlled and 
yet with our various credit services, such as revolving credit, 
and liberal floor release, it is nigh to impossible to keep open 
accounts as well as revolving credit accounts in line with their 
limits. Before the start of the last decade, the Government 
taught us how to release, but not how to authorize. This has 
resulted in overbuying to the extent that new accounts, whether 
open or revolving credit accounts at their inception, have been 
extended beyond their ability to pay not only resulting in loss 
of future business, but a substantial percentage of our credit 
losses is the outcome of poor credit controls—Harley J. Boyle, 
The Crescent, Spokane, Washington. 


x * * 


During 1954 one of the phases of retail credit that 
would seem to be worth while watching closely is 
television financing. While this is not a new factor, 
the year 1954 should see a sizeable expansion in 
television sales. Whereas the metropolitan areas and 
their hopeful fringe audience were the primary mar- 
ket, now that smaller communities throughout the 
country are being granted permission for one or 
more stations and are thereby expanding the primary 
market, it is natural to expect a heavy demand for 
financing. In the matter of retail credit it appears in- 
creasingly important that the loan status of new 
applicants for charge accounts be carefully scruti- 
nized, and at the same time keep a weather eye on 
the borrowing of any present customers who appear 
to be slowing-up in the settlement of their charge 
accounts.—D. S. Bradford, George C. Shaw Com- 
pany, Portland, Maine. 


x * * 


In recent months there have been many storm warnings to 
the credit granter to put his house in order by establishing firm 
policy, training his personnel, and formulating a strong collec- 
tion department. Based on the assumption that these warnings 
have been heeded, the most important credit problem confronting 
credit sales managers in 1954 should be to maintain constant 
vigilance for fluctuations in the business trend, and be able, 
through flexibility of operation (not policy), to maintain a 
fairly constant flow of credit, exclusive, of course, of seasonal 
highs and lows which are indigenous to a particular business, 
without tempting the instalment buyer to greater proportionate 
expansion of his consumer debt. 

When a horse stumbles, we instinctively tighten and pull up 
on the reins. In the coming year this will be important to 
remember in daily credit sales. There are many signs of 
stumbling in nearly all fields. We are experiencing a with- 
drawal in defense production with its resultant unemployment. 
Defense shops are scurrying into avenues of civilian production 
if they can find it. This can mean an overabundance of con- 
sumer goods on our shelves and in our warehouses which will 
tempt us into sacrificing safety for volume. Therein lies the 
danger. Caution in the screening of new accounts may not be 
more important than reviewing your outstandings and recent 
paying habits of present customers. 

Fluctuation and possible curtailment of personal income may 
well be a major factor in the coming year, and there are few 
credit customers who are completely safe from that possibility. 
Coupled with still higher levels in the production of durable 
goods, any pressure applied at the retail selling level will 
naturally raise the proportion of credit sales of these goods. 
Can we hold our terms down to a safe and sane level? Over- 
extension of credit this year will substantially increase the risk 
of losses, and our collection costs. 
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To the credit sales manager falls the task of protecting the 
consumer, who may otherwise be overly optimistic or a careless 
borrower, from a possible loss of credit reputation or family 
tragedy. Let us not be foolishly greedy. The lender today is 
considered by the buying public to be a crystal-gazing clairvoy- 
ant who always knows what the future holds in store, and 
therefore, may well place more reliability on his judgment than 
on their own. Whether this conclusion is logical, or morally 
sound, is beside the point. I think we owe our customers more 
than just the privilege of buying on credit. Our job will be to 
lend tactfully to protect the future of each customer, and in 
so doing, retain a customer for the future—R. E. Dyreson, 
Illinois National Bank & Trust Co., Rockford, Illinois. 

te ee 

Our problems for 1954 will probably not be any 
greater than those of 1953. Perhaps one of the most 
important things the credit man must do is to analyze 
credit applications carefully. More and more young 
people are asking for credit and it is important that 
those who qualify be served as of course they are 
our future customers. In the large industrial centers 
where there is a constant influx of new citizens the 
problem is quite a big one.—F. R. Close, Wm. Taylor 
Son & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

= 2 ® 

The year 1954 will present many problems to retail credit 
sales managers throughout the country. Perhaps the most im- 
portant problem facing them is ‘tight money.’ If our store is 
indicative of other stores throughout the country, then the 
situation is developing where credit sales are mounting each 
month while cash sales are either leveling off or, in most cases, 
dropping. People will want to buy even though their incomes 
will not buy as much. They have become accustomed to a 
high standard of living and they do not want to give it up. 
Therefore, they must resort to more credit to maintain this 
high standard. Shall we, as credit sales managers, extend 
this type of credit in 1954? That is the main problem facing 
all of us. 

As credit sales managers we must help our firm sell mer- 
chandise. We must promote sales through the credit depart- 
ment. Even though our skips are increasing and our collec- 
tions are slowing up a little bit, we must still maintain a high 
promotional program. To those stores who fail to do this for 
1954 it will mean less sales and less profit. It is a buyer’s 
market today and every one of us must be in there pitching, 
including the credit department. We are taking this attitude: 
we are going to continue to promote credit sales. We are 
going to be a little more discriminating in extending credit, but 
if we feel that a sale is not too great a risk we are going to 
take the chance; for we believe that no business can go ahead 
without gambling a little bit. This applies to the credit de- 
partment as well as to any other department in the store. I 
realize that we are responsible for our firm’s money that is on 
our books as accounts receivable; but I do not think our 
losses are going to be any greater than they have been in the 
last few years. After all, we do check our accounts. We are 
going to lean over backwards a little bit in 1954 but we are not 
going out on a limb. I do not believe in taking undue chances 
and opening up borderline cases but I do believe that, if a 
man has a steady record of credit, even though his money 
will not buy as much today, we should extend that man credit 
and we intend to do that in 1954. Our policy really is not 
going to change even though the big problem of ‘tight money’ 
will face us in 1954.—Ed Falk, Newman’s, Joplin, Missouri. 

x * * 

In my opinion, 1954 will present a new era, and a 
new outlook in the credit field. During the past 
several years, charge customers and credit applicants 
could, with few exceptions, be divided into two cate- 
gories, namely, one, those who want to meet their 
obligations and two, those who did not care. Prac- 
tically all have been financially able and therefore 
this made it quite simple in approving an application 
or in determining the method of approach in collec- 
tion. Also, with employment at an all-time high 
and with items on the market that were unobtainable 
during the war, charge sales have remained high 
without too much effort. Now, in contrast, let us 
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look into the new era. Because of overbuying and 

perhaps a decrease in employment, there will be a 

new category added to charge customers, those who 

want to pay their accounts as agreed, but are not 
financially able. This will present a new type of ap- 
proach in collecting and will also be a factor to con- 
sider in approving applicants. Charge sales will 
now have a tendency to decline and that will mean 
credit sales managers must put more effort in the 
soliciting of new accounts and more attention to 
their inactive accounts to maintain their present 

charge sales. In this new era, which will require a 

closer collection follow-up, credit personnel must not 

lose what has been gained in the past several years. 

The credit sales office has advanced from a cold and 

suspicious atmosphere to a warm and friendly spot 

in the store where all customers and credit applicants 

feel entirely welcome. With the closer collection 

follow-up, the credit sales manager must constantly 
be on guard so as not to permit himself or his em- 
ployees to lose that friendly and warm attitude now 

existing. Which of the above presents the most im- 

portant problem for 1954? Not any one is more im- 

portant than the other. Leaving this so-called ‘lush’ 

period and entering into the new era presents a chal- 
lenge to credit sales managers. This challenge is 
the most important problem for 1954. Can we meet 
this challenge successfully by making this transition 
smoothly and with the least amount of difficulty and 
without losing what has been gained in the past 
years?—Douglas Evans, The J. F. Sample Company, 
El Dorado, Arkansas. 
x * * 

From the standpoint of the oil industry on the West Coast 
the most important retail credit problems that confront us 
are as follows: 

1. The compiling of accurate, complete, and up-to-date 
information both on new credit applicants and, when revising 
the file, on present customers. 

2. The problem of costs and credit department expenses. 

3. Credit card customers buying beyond their ability to pay 
promptly. 

Problem number one involves up-to-date information both 
in the files of the credit department and in the files of the credit 
bureau. I have a number of examples where the credit bureau 
report gives a good picture of the customer and his paying 
habits but that same customer is owing us, or others, past-due 
bills of which the bureau has no information. Costs of doing 
business, making credit investigations, setting up of files. 
production of employees, are all involved in this problem of 
costs and credit department expenses. 

The third problem is serious in many respects. I think that 
the average customer has no intention of buying beyond his 
ability to pay promptly. Because of several reasons, possibly 
as follows: 

1. He buys more when using a credit card. 

2. He forgets how much he has bought and, therefore, owes 
more when he uses a credit card. 

3. It is easier to go places when he does not have to pay 
for his merchandise at the time. 

Whatever the reason, it appears clear that many customers 
are buying beyond their ability to pay promptly. I estimate 
that 30 per cent of our retail credit card customers seem to 
be running about 30 days behind and they stay that way. 
The only reason I can assign is that once they get behind, 
they cannot catch up. This problem, in my opinion, is probably 
the most serious we face. The problem involves increased 
investment in accounts receivable, increased risk of loss, and 
increased costs of collection follow-up. I do not anticipate that 
it will be any less in 1954 than it has been for the last few 
months in 1953.—T. J. Fahay, Union Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco, California. 

a 2 
In my opinion, unemployment! Total civilian em- 
ployment (mid-December figures) 60.8 million. This 
was 1.2 million less than a year ago. Idle factories 
continue to increase. Shut-downs, declining pro- 
duction, mean less overtime, and smaller pay checks. 











The Current Trend 
Of Credit Thought 


There are thousands of instalment loans on every- 
thing from cars, radios, and televisions, to household 
appliances. Too many of these deals, made with 
small down-payments, long-drawn-out time payments, 
will result in repossessions and foreclosures.—Elsie P. 

Ferris, Galigher Motor Sales Company, Huntington, 

West Virginia. 

x * * 

To maintain sales volume for 1954 is the most important 
credit problem. It is fairly weii established, judging from 
many reports on the national level, that we are facing a re- 
cession. If these reports prove to be true, the credit fraternity 
will be expected by management to cope with the many difficult 
problems that will arise. Careful supervision, alertness and 
preparedness should be the watchwords for 1954.—J. H. Fisher, 
Meier and Frank Company, Inc., Portland, Oregon. 

* &.@ 

In reviewing the past six-month period and espe- 
cially the last three months, I personally feel, as I 
have always, that our most important task is to ex- 
tend every courtesy to our customers and at the same 
time take a proper application for credit. Extend 
credit wisely, giving credit where credit is due, and 
maintain a proper follow-up on collections. If we do 
this in 1954 we will have accomplished a good job.— 
Louise Knoeppel, Bond Stores Inc., San Jose, Cali- 
fornia. 

xk * 

I do not see any one problem particularly standing out among 
the others in 1954. Operating expenses have increased and 
they are still mounting. If our sales volume does not increase 
to take care of this we shall have to start surveying our oper- 
ation with a thought toward reducing our expenses. There is 
a readjustment period ahead and if it is at all severe, collec- 
tions, of course, will be our first concern —L. H. Korman, The 
H. Weber Sons & Co., Zanesville, Ohio. 

x * * 

The most important retail credit problem that will 
confront credit sales managers in 1954 is in reality 
an old one. With economic conditions shaping along 
a leveling outline, the most important credit problem 
will be trying to keep credit sales from slipping be- 
low the 1953 volume as well as keeping losses from 
exceeding the 1953 amount.—Harry W. McMillan, 
Borden’s, Detroit, Michigan. 

x * * 

As always the most serious problem will be collections. The 
sales department will be seeking new avenues in sales promo- 
tion which will, in turn, create added collection problems. The 
sales department will be concerned primarily in trying to 
maintain sales volume, as well as maintaining a percentage of 
profit which the store has enjoyed. In the South and South- 
west the drought has created new problems; the banker, re- 
tailer, and all financing concerns will probably need to carry 
accounts longer than had been anticipated. With farm income 
down and the cost of living still on the increase a dual prob- 
lem in sales and collections is presented. It is true, credit is 
the essence of business; however, credit sales should be kept in 
line with income. The manufacturer should do all possible to 
hold prices down. The same check on prices should be main- 
tained from the manufacturer to the consumer. If pricing of 
merchandise is not guarded closely, it may cause a stalemate 
of sales. The sales manager should give consideration to this, 
as well as being concerned about the encroachment of outlet 
stores. All problems should be approached from the realistic 
point of view; both credit and sales department must be given 
to an all-out cooperative endeavor; it is all the more impor- 
tant for us to utilize all knowledge in our sales, credit, and col- 
lection efforts. There can be no line of demarcation. What- 
ever our individual company or store policy may be, it must 
be flexible to meet changes as conditions warrant. We will 
need to meet our challenge with open minds so as not to be- 
come alarmist or fatalist. A double dose of courtesy at this 
time, as always, is apropos. All departments should be united 
in action and effort which point toward building better pub- 
lic relations.—J. B. Moreland, Southern Union Gas Company, 
Austin, Texas. 
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If credit can be defined as ‘a privilege extended to those 
showing the ability and desire to complete a contract as 
agreed’ our problem then will be to sell credit to those having 
the ability to transact business on a cash basis. With hazard- 
ous credit on the rise, mutual protection is within our own 
judgment so as not to extend retail consumer’s capacity beyond 
their present or future earning potential—Marty Gordon, Berl 
Berry, Los Angeles, California. 

x * * 

The two problems which face credit sales managers 
are: 

1. Collections must be maintained consistent with 
store policy. 

2. Credit sales must be increased. 

To maintain collections, the credit department must 
skillfully and tactfully solve the problems which con- 
tinually arise concerning credit customers. Routine 
and advance-stage dunning should be thoroughly ana- 
lyzed so as to produce best results. Mailing bills on 
schedule and prompt follow-up of overdue accounts 
will give satisfactory collections. To increase credit 
sales, not only do new accounts have to be opened, 
but existing accounts must buy more. Credit sales 
promotions designed to reactivate accounts and pro- 
motions aimed at persons who use accounts irregu- 
larly, should be stressed. These inactive and little- 
used accounts can be brought to life by intelligent 
credit sales promotion, thereby bringing about more 
credit sales.—Frederick E. Hardy, The Outlet Com- 
pany, Providence, Rhode Island. 

x * * 

For a number of years past conditions have been very 
favorable for collections because of high incomes and a mini- 
mum of unemployment. These conditions have caused some 
merchants to disregard sound approval standards and become 
somewhat lax in collection effort. During the past few months 
there has been some slowing up in collection results. It be- 
hooves every merchant, therefore, to take the following steps 
in regard to consumer credit in 1954: 

1. Keep in close touch with local economic conditions and 
employment. 

2. Return to sound standards of credit approval. 

3. Watch accounts on which balances are pyramiding, i.e., 
those with already high balances on which purchases are con- 
stantly exceeding payments. 

4. Maintain a definite schedule for follow-up of delinquency 
and discontinue further additions until delinquency is cured. 

5. Be prepared for some increase in collection expense by 
maintaining adequate reserves. 

Unless the general economic condition of our country should 
deteriorate, which we do not expect, the above precautions 
should place the merchant in a sound position without serious 
effect on sales.—I. E. Joseph, Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Se 2.2 

The credit sales manager is in a key position to 
maintain faith in America’s free enterprise system. 
Because of this position we hold, we need the vision 
to foresee what acts we must take to assure the con- 
tinuance of this system and the courage to contribute 
those acts which aid its growth. This is the problem 
which I consider most important.—Marjorie Girton, 
Queal Lumber Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 

x * * 

We are in a changing world and while our economy is 
based on production and credit there are certain straws in the 
wind which will need watching. In our community, with tre- 
mendous competition, we find all sorts of gimmicks to produce 
sales which also reflects an increase in credit. The business 
which we are vitally interested in is secondary home financing 
to meet the needs of the people who are unable to finance their 
homes through F.H.A. or other government-guaranteed loans. 
This type of financing differs considerably from appliances or 
retail sales and is based strictly on security. Unless there is a 
reasonable spread between a conventional type loan and the 
appraised value, little additional financing is possible, and while 
the home owner is paying on his home the lender should be 
cautious to see that the home owner does not become over- 
loaded on payments on various appliances, automobile, etc. It 
is not so much the ability of the customer or borrower to pay. 
As soon as the total loan exceeds the sales value of a home it 
is easy for the borrower to quit paying. It is the opinion of 
many real estate experts that we are in for an adjustment of 
prices. This adjustment will naturally follow the supply and 
demand for homes in many communities and this is true in 
Denver. We are filling the housing demand by tremendous 
building activity. Many more rental units are available and 
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in the higher priced units there is a definite downward trend 

in rental values, which will directly affect the sales market for 

hemes. We do not feel that any major recession is at hand 

as Denver is growing and has a wonderful future —Miss Ef- 

fie H. Juergens, Standard Finance Company, Denver, Colorado. 
x * * 

Businessmen face the new year with confidence; 
however, there will be a little slow-down in business 
activity. The consumer feels that 1954 will be a good 
time to buy. Therefore, keen competition will be in 
the picture. Since a competitive economy is the most 
important retail credit problem for 1954, the credit 
sales manager will have to work diligently to main- 
tain volume. He must be an alert salesman, ever 
vigilant in careful screening of credit applications, 
remembering with caution that most people will over- 
buy.—Stella Murphy, Citizens Savings & Loan Cor- 
poration, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

x * * 

We are fast changing from a seller’s market to a buyer’s 
market and in 1954 we shall find a complete buyer’s market. 
This means that every type of organization that deals directly 
with the public will be forced to increase service. The estab- 
lishments that do not will suffer greatly in sales and mounting 
credit and collection problems. There is no difference between 
hospitals and retail stores in this respect. We have all gone 
through a period of independent reactions from our employees, 
who meet the customers with an attitude of ‘take it or leave it.’ 
In order to prosper in the changes we must do two things. 
First, we must weed out our personnel who will not recognize 
the customer is right and must be pleased with the merchan- 
dise or service, sold or rendered him. Second, if our person- 
nel are not willing to accept this change, we must gradually re- 
place them with higher type persons for the jobs. These ob- 
jectives can be obtained and the sooner that is done the more 
prosperous each business house will be. This ties in directly 
with our credit problems in two ways. We all know that the 
account of a person well sold or a service well rendered is half 
collected. Also, it eliminates the common cry that the suit did 
not fit me, or the technician was rough when she took the sam- 
ple of blood from my arm.—M. B. Nelson, New England Dea- 
coness Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. 

x * * 

The use of caution and sound judgment in granting 
credit has always been of utmost importance. Dur- 
ing 1954 it will be especially difficult to analyze credit 
applications. Industry will probably be hard hit by 
a wave of layoffs and several good customers may be 
made idle. This may cause these same customers to 
move more frequently. Then too, since there is no 
scarcity of high-priced articles for instalment buying, 
over-obligating can become serious. Every effort 
should be made to keep good accounts open and to 
avoid making unprofitable ones.—May Nunley, W. T. 
Grant Company, Huntington, West Virginia. 

x * * 

The most important problem confronting retail credit sales 
managers during 1954, in my opinion, is maintaining a maxi- 
mum volume of profitable sales. To cope with this problem 
credit executives must consider the introduction of new credit 
plans, particilarly of the installment type, to appeal to an in- 
creasing number of actual and potential customers. All types 
of credit must be promoted vigorously through those media 
which have proven successful. Careful screening of new ap- 
plicants, efficient collection procedures and intelligent expense 
control are important contributory factors to the profitability of 
the credit operation but the emphasis must be on sales and 
sales promotion.—A. S. Roberts, Kresge-Newark, Inc., Newark, 
New Jersey. 

x * * 

The greatest problem confronting credit executives 
is the bringing into the credit fold of young, intelli- 
gent men and women who are interested in credit 
department work. It appears to be getting more and 
more difficult to get junior executive material which 
is so essential to the promotion of credit sales. It 
seems as if some type of campaign is necessary to in- 
terest people in department store credit work as 
credit is playing a greater part than ever, and the 
only way we can progress is by having the right type 
of personnel.—Milton Rose, e Peerless Co., Paw- 
tucket, Rhode Island. 

x k * 

The most important retail credit problem that confronts us 
in 1954 is extending charge and instalment credit on a sound 
basis, and at the same time having an aggressive program of 
credit sales promotion to maintain a good volume of sales. 





Credit has become increasingly more important in retailing 
and merchandising. So, we should use it more liberally and 
wisely, and promote more business for our firm. I believe the 
economic conditions will remain stable for 1954. It is, there- 
fore, a real challenge to all credit departments to do a better 
job of sales promotion and in the field of customer relation- 
ships.—J. L. Sanford, Bishop-Parker Furniture Co., Montgom- 
ery, Alabama. 
 &..@ 
1954 is a year of challenge to the jewelry industry, 
in fact, to all industry. We are no different. We are 
all controlled by the same basic facts. Employment 
is high and I see no immediate reason for its drop- 
ping, but there is a key to employment, to produc- 
tion, to relative wealth. That key is the intelligent 
and successful distribution of everything that is manu- 
factured. It behooves each and every one of us in 
the jewelry industry to work together consistently 
and under sound leadership to maintain the orderly 
distribution of the wares of our trade, to prevent un- 
fair and unethical merchandising, to fight efforts to 
break down our fair trade system, and to consistently 
strive to see that nationally advertised merchandise 
is not footballed by unethical merchants who have 
neither respect for themselves nor their trade. We 
must dedicate ourselves with a religious fervor to- 
ward protecting our trade and all of its channels of 
distribution. Then and only then we will deserve and 
have business. Remember, ‘United we stand, divided 
we fall.—Arnold A. Schiffman, American National 
Retail Jewelers Association, New York, New York. 
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Most credit problems for 1954 will vary with geographic 
location. In Wichita, where military aircraft production has 
long conditioned economic prospects, we find ourselves faced 
with a unique twist in the old credit problem: how and where 
to draw the credit line on both new and old customers. The 
situation is this: During the peak Korean production years 
Wichita labor was in short supply. Defense plants and their 
subcontractors bid for workers largely through overtime pay, 
which they were in their rights to grant. Non-military indus- 
try and businesses had to offer overtime in order to keep pace. 
Overtime, hence, played an important, if not disproportionate, 
part in the community’s buying power. Now that overtime has 
been drastically curtailed, in the wake of Defense Department 
stretchout orders, a large number of Wichita families are 
faced with the problem of maintaining an unrealistically in- 
flated standard of living. Overtime pay opened a vista to so- 
called luxury purchases which their base pay denied. Earnings 
now being plowed back into prior instalment commitments are 
taking an unmistakable bite out of current sales. The problem 
adds up to payroll diminishment caused both by a decline in 
employment and a qualitative dropping off in individual take- 
home pay. If it were only the former, unemployment insurance 
payments would take up much of the slack. As it is, each in- 
dividual affected must now spend a larger proportion of his 
income for necessities. Though his place of employment and 
job classification have not changed one bit, he has suddenly 
become another person in terms of credit risk. There you have 
the credit manager’s headache. He has to revise his thinking 
and procedures to see the identical customer in a sharply altered 
light—Royce Sehnert, The Wichita Eagle, Wichita, Kansas. 

=. = 

I do not feel that there will be a great recession or 

depression during the next few years but feel that this 
is a leveling-off period, in which credit sales man- 
agers can increase the stability of the accounts re- 
ceivable assets. I feel that 1954 will be one of the 
greatest tests of credit sales managers’ ability to bal- 
ance the sales volume and to maintain an equal col- 
lection percentage through wise credit extensions and 
proper, humane collections. Never before has it been 
so vitally necessary for the credit sales manager to 
guide the customer properly in both his buying and 
his paying habits. The credit sales manager must 
be in a position to recognize over-extension of credit, 
slowing down in payments, as well as the proper 
accounts for sales promotion. I feel also that 1954 
will be an acid test for the credit sales manager in 
the eyes of top management, who are anxious to 
maintain their previous sales volumes in spite of this 
adjustment period.—R. M. Steelsmith, Wolff & Marx, 
San Antonio, Texas. 
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Everyone must realize it is important to avoid overloading 
and extending the credit stretch. We must strive for larger 
down payments, educate customers in prompt paying habits, 
improve efficiency in personnel and liquidate present slow ac- 
counts with good customers with firmness but with sympathy 
and understanding. Most important we must face 1954 with 
faith in ourselves and in our knowledge that we are what we 
think. We create in our minds today what we will be tomor- 
row, and so we must avoid entering into a year which may 
bring declining sales with pessimism and negative thoughts. 
These thoughts, like a cancerous growth, permeate our business 
and spread to encompass our whole economy. It is our con- 
sidered opinion that with generally reduced incomes, seekers 
of credit will be somewhat more cautious, and in making ob- 
ligations will tend to keep these more in line with their present 
earning capacity. Our problem, then, is to liquidate profitably 
our present receivables, keep before us sound credit practices 
in future extensions of credit, and to go forward with faith 
and confidence in ourselves, the companies we represent and 
our fellow-man.—Paul R. Stimson, Finke Furniture Company, 
Evansville, Indiana. 

x «ee 


The most important problem that confronts credit 
sales managers in the year 1954 is the increasing 
pressure from the department managers’ level to off- 
set any trend to decrease sales by further relaxation 
of credit terms and down payments. Department 
managers rightly take the stand that a more rigid 
screening of new applicants and restriction of sales to 
slow and doubtful customers is a defeatist attitude 
and one which in turn will only help to start a tem- 
porary slump. Credit managers should therefore 
carefully weigh both sides of the problem and seek 
to lead management to a sane policy which will 
neither lose valuable business nor yet unduly risk 
heavy losses. Failure of credit managers to do this 
has often resulted in their failing to attain their right- 
ful position in the management circle—W. J. Tate, 
Charles Ogilvy, Ltd., Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, First 
Vice President, National Retail Credit Association. 


x * 


The basic credit problem of 1954, it seems to me, is con- 
tained in one small, but enormously large question: How, like 
a certain famous general of old, can we travel in all direc- 
tions at once? For in 1954 there will be two underlying, op- 
posing forces, and the credit manager must walk between 
them. On the one hand lies the basic fundamental expansion- 
ist nature of the American economy. Its permanent, long-time 
direction is toward expansion, toward growing bigger, both in 
numbers and in dollars. It cannot escape this destiny, because 
that is its nature. Whatever ups and downs may occur, and 
whatever dreadful prospects of recession there may be, the 
long-term nature of this system will prevail and the American 
economy must, and will, expand. On the other hand, there are 
forces opposing this expansion: things like recession, over- 
expanded credit lines, insecure credit positions resulting from 
fluctuations in world market, consequences of tight money, with 
all the collection problems that go along with it. All these 
will tug and pull at the credit manager of 1954, and must be 
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met and managed by him, while at the same time he continues 
to grow, and keep his courage to grow still more with the nor- 
mal expansion of our dynamic economic system. The problem 
for 1954, therefore, will not be a new problem, but only some 
new and difficult aspects of an old one. More than ever, the 
credit manager of the year will have to be quite a fellow. He 
may have to be like General Sherman, who mounted his horse 
and galloped off in ©" directions—W. G. Wiley, Jr., St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Tacoma, Washington. 


x * * 


I believe the credit problems of 1954 will be col- 
lections and screening accounts for new business, not 
over-selling the customer but keeping them on a 
sound paying basis, and keeping up collection per- 
centages. I have never been one to take on border- 
line accounts and feel we do not have anything to 
worry about for 1954. The credit department is a 
big selling salesman, so we will all have to work 
harder in 1954.—Leda Wilmoth, Foard & Hardwood, 
Huntington, West Virginia. 


x * * 


One of the handicaps which have beset credit offices during 
the past years has been the personnel problem. The shortage 
of available help and inability to keep trained personnel, with 
a resulting turnover of employees, have seemingly not materi- 
course, may be disputed by some. Most credit offices have been 
ally increased losses or cut into increased volume. This, of 
able to function because of the versatility of a large number 
of employees of long service who have sufficient experience to 
expand activities in many directions. However, some of the 
finer courtesies necessarily have been by-passed, and if this 
continues there is bound to be an unfavorable reaction eventu- 
ally in customer good will. The continual training of new em- 
ployees is not only expensive but creates inefficiencies in opera- 
tion as well as other problems. There are indications that any 
increase in business for the coming year will come only through 
a more intensive selling effort. This includes improved tech- 
niques of credit service as well as selling methods. It would 
then seem to be in order to build a better organization through 
which increased sales and all-around improved performances 
would naturally follow. This necessitates a re-appraisal of 


existing personnel, the careful selection of replacements and a 
well-rounded and intensive training program.—Clarence E. 
Wolfinger, Lit Brothers, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


x * * 


The intelligent extension of consumer credit and 
the proper use of it by the customer is one of the 
major problems in 1954. This can be accomplished 
by a more thorough and careful analysis of the pro- 
spective customer’s credit report, determining whether 
the amount is digestible by the customer who must 
meet the payments and that the period of time ex- 
tended is properly related to his or her recognized 
commitments. We realize of course, that the estab- 
lishment of this firmer credit policy may present the 
problem of maintaining a happy liaison between 
management, sales personnel, and customer.—Mrs. 
Florence A. Wyatt, Butterworth Furniture Company, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


x * * 


The problems facing credit managers in 1954 are neither new 
nor insurmountable. Compared to the ‘pre-forties’, this year 
will be classed as one without extreme problems. However, 
for the first time in the past ten years, the factors of declining 
sales, layoffs, income contraction, higher delinquencies and in- 
creased skips will appear generally, if the forecasters and sur- 
veys are correct. This means that the manager who has 
learned the value of careful screening to create accounts as 
well as reject them; who knows how to make the credit de- 
partment a selling department; who knows that regular, con- 
sistent and courteous follow-up of accounts is a preventative of 
high delinquency; who knows that the cure for the skip prob- 
lem is a properly taken application; and who knows that con- 
siderate treatment of the unemployed debtor requires intelligent, 
personal attention to avoid ill-will and loss, will find 1954 a 
year of opportunity. Opportunity to prove his competence; 
opportunity to gain increased stature with top management and 
fellow craftsmen; opportunity to pay his obligations to those 
who taught him his craft and guided him, by in turn helping 
those less experienced in the field of credit—J. C. Gilliland, 
Merchants Service, Pullman Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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the “PRESIDENT’S SPECIAL” 


in honor of Henry Alexander, President 
NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


to the INTERNATIONAL CONSUMER CREDIT CONFERENCE 
CREDIT WOMEN’S BREAKFAST CLUBS OF NORTH AMERICA 
ASSOCIATED CREDIT BUREAUS OF AMERICA 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., July 18-23, 1954 + Hotels, Trains, Motor Trips all reserved for you 
Canadian Rockies, California, Grand Canyon—18-Day Vacation 
With Six Days in San Francisco for the Conference 


Included in the tour are: sightseeing in Colorado Springs, Manitou, Garden of the Gods, Van Briggle Art Pottery Works, 
trip to Will Rogers “Shrine of the Sun” on Cheyenne Mountain; all day at the Grand Canyon; sightseeing of Los Angeles, 
Hollywood, Beverly Hills and the beaches, stop at Hotel Biltmore; sightseeing in San Francisco and trip to Big Trees, 
Muir Woods; spend six days attending the Conference; stop at Hotel Whitcomb at Civic Center; Portland; Columbia 
River Highway drive; sightseeing in Seattle; sightseeing in Victoria; afternoon and evening at Lake Louise and a 


CANADIAN ROCKIES, CALIFORNIA, 18-day vacation from Chicago, $395.00 


Cash or Credit (Pius Tax) 

Here's an alluring—twice enticing—opportunity to attend the International Credit Association Convention in San 
Francisco, July 18 through July 23, 1954. Briefly stated, it includes an 
8,000-mile ALL-EXPENSE tour of America’s SCENIC-CIRCLE—18 days 
of travel, pleasure, and achievement—all placed within the reach of the 
average person, by special arrangement explained in the “President's 
Special” folder. 


MOYERS TRAVEL BUREAU 


AT THE BANK OF GEORGIA 
34-38 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Big Business and Still Growing: The outdoor 
sports of angling and hunting no longer concern sports- 
men only. They have become “big business.” It is con- 
servatively estimated that the combined total of 32.5 
million licensed anglers and hunters in the U. S. spend 
for tackle, shooting gear, outdoor clothing, accessories, 
and other equipment, plus travel, around 10 billions of 
dollars annually. Department of Interior (Fish and 
Wildlife Service) has just released license figures for 
1953. They show nearly one million and a half more 
people bought hunting and fishing licenses in 1953 than 
in the preceding year. This means a big item of new 
business for the merchants who cater to any one or more 
of the needs of these two tremendous sports which is by 
far the largest sporting groups in America. 

The auto industry at the end of 1953 paid particular 
attention to this situation. “The automobile industry 
has a stake,” George W. Mason, President and Chair- 
man of the Board, Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, said, 
“because so much of the enjoyment of the outdoors de- 
pends upon the automobile.” The result was that the 
company established the Annual Nash Conservation 
Awards to help improve conservation, so as to keep the 
hunters and anglers happy, and to help sell more and 
still more cars to carry them to their favorite hunting or 
fishing grounds everywhere in America. 

The credit picture, we understand on inquiry, is pretty 
much an open field for further exploitation and develop- 
ment in the area of sporting goods equipment, particu- 
larly hunting and fishing supplies and accessories. Per- 
haps as more and more women become hunting and 
angling enthusiasts the credit picture will become more 
realistic. 

Keys to Economic Growth: Senator Ralph E. 
Flanders (R. Vermont), a member of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, on February 16, 1954, took sharp issue 
with a previously published critical statement made by 
Leon Keyserling, former Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers in the Truman administration. “The 
nub of his criticism,” said Sen. Flanders, “is that 
(present) policies are not well adapted to the needs of 
the American economy in the foreseeable future, because 
they focus upon an enlargement of business investment 
and underemphasize the need for an expansion of con- 
sumer expenditures. There are really two major issues 
presented. First, does the Eisenhower economic program 
in fact overemphasize an expansion in investment and 
underemphasize the need for increasing consumption out- 
lays? Second, does an analysis of the present position 
of the American economy support the view that the prin- 
cipal imminent threat to prosperity is inadequate con- 
sumer expenditures arising from inability to buy the out- 
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put of a prosperous economy? There is no real conflict 
between stimulating investment expenditures and stimu- 
lating consumption outlays.” 

Of particular interest to consumer credit grantors, 
Sen. Flanders presented the following short but pointed 
statistical analysis: “American consumers now hold more 
than 200 billion dollars of liquid assets (bank accounts, 
savings deposits, and United States Savings Bonds) and 
these assets are well distributed among the different in- 
come groups and regions of our country. During every 
quarter of 1953 the amount of liquid savings by in- 
dividuals ran between 2.5 and 3.5 billions. Consumer 
credit has stabilized during recent months, and is gen- 
erally well available.” 

Back to Work, Boys: Fred Othman, Scripps- 
Howard staff writer who works here in Washington on 
the Washington Daily News, recently devoted a column 
to an interestingly human, but nevertheless depressing, 
aspect on industry and professional leaders with high 
incomes. 

A leading tax expert, Mr. Othman says, has hereto- 
fore advised his clients (although it was personally pain- 
ful for him to do so) not to earn more than around 
$35,000 a year. He told them after they had earned 
about that much gross income, to just snooze and loaf 
the rest of the time. Also, they should go into debt by 
buying any kind of property, a Cadillac, a yacht, or find 
a businesslike reason for traveling to Europe. The cost 
of the trip, like the interest on the Cadillac, or yacht, 
would be tax deductible. Now the tax expert, according 
to Othman, is “telling them to go back to work. Taxes 
are on the way down. This year they will keep a little 
more of their earnings and next year, more still. They 
might as well get into practice.” 

Anti-trust Policies in the Making: Attorney 
General Brownell took the occasion of an address before 
the New York State Bar Association on January 28, 
1954, to outline the thinking of the new administration 
in this all-important field to business, and particularly 
small business. He said: “To understand our antitrust 
program, the policies guiding the bringing of cases must 
be bared to public view.”” New cases brought, he said, 
have aimed at “making real strides toward cracking re- 
straints on market entry or controls over price.” 

Mr. Brownell pointed out that he had recently ap- 
pointed a National Committee, consisting of 60 eminent 
lawyers, law professors, and economists, to study the 
antitrust policy. He noted that in the 60 years since 
the Sherman Act’s passage there had been many Con- 
gressional hearings and debates on specific antitrust issues, 
but never before a comprehensive, over-all study on 
policy. ik 
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Retail Credit Education Week 
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Has your community started preparations for 
your participation in the nation-wide observ- 
ance of Retail Credit Education Week, May 9 
to 16, 1954? 


According to letters received at the National Office 
interest in, and enthusiasm for, this gigantic educational 
program are steadily mounting. Each day brings us new 
evidence that local retail credit associations and retail 
credit bureaus see, in this project, a magnificent oppor- 
tunity to bring about a better and much needed under- 
standing of the powerful and beneficial role that retail 
credit plays in our economy. 

Retail Credit Education Week committees are hard at 
work now in many communities planning and preparing 
for concentrated educational effort concerning the benefits 
of consumer credit. Those local associations that have 
not yet appointed such committees should do so immedi- 
ately. It is desirable that plans be discussed in detail, 
and the benefit of the thinking of all concerned be 
secured, in order that the maximum and most lasting 
impact be gained. 

It seems sure that the week beginning May 9 will wit- 
ness a tremendous accent on consumer credit education 
all over the nation. This coordinated and united effort 
will have enormous effect in improving retail credit con- 
ditions, both locally and nationally. Will your com- 
munity be among those thus benefiting? The time is 
short, action should be taken now. 

Those interested in the economic welfare of our nation 
have been quick to point out the advantages of Retail 
Credit Education Week in bringing about better under- 
standing of all the angles of consumer credit. Better 
understanding will in turn bring about better attitudes 
toward the responsibilities that retail credit requires. 

Approval of the idea of ““Meet Your Obligation” Sun- 
day, set for May 9, has come from many ministers and 
pastors. They have told us that they heartily welcome 
this opportunity of stressing in their sermons on that day 
the character and moral aspects of retail credit and the 
necessity of fulfilling all obligations, of whatever nature, 
exactly as agreed. These religious leaders immediately 
recognized the close relationship between sound moral 
living and faithfulness toward all obligations. 

Newspaper advertising, based on the National Retail 
Credit Association’s new “Pay Promptly” advertising bro- 
chure, will be used extensively in many communities. If 
you have not yet secured your free copy please write to the 
National Office. Newspaper advertising will be an in- 
tegral and powerful part of the total program. 

As we pointed out last month, the message of “Buy 
Wisely—Pay Promptly” should be brought to senior 
classes in high schools by speakers from the retail credit 
association and the retail credit bureau. These students, 
soon to embark on their careers, should be told of the 
many advantages of building up good credit standing by 
using credit facilities with intelligence and discretion. 
This is a highly important feature of Retail Credit Edu- 
cation Week. We all know that once good habits of 
prompt payment are inculcated they are not likely to be 
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easily changed. Thus, these students can be started now 
on the road to becoming satisfactory credit customers. 

Another splendid avenue for productive retail credit 
education is the presentation of talks before local service 
clubs, civic groups, parent-teacher associations and others. 
Relatively few people thoroughly understand the proce- 
dures necessary in the extension of credit. They do not 
fully realize the helpful role of the credit bureau in as- 
sembling facts that make it simple for the credit-worthy 
person to obtain credit facilities quickly and without fuss. 
Such audiences are most interested in the development of 
these and other aspects of retail credit operation. Ar- 
rangements should be made now for speakers to appear 
before these groups during Retail Credit Education Week. 

Radio and television will be employed extensively to 
spread the significance of the week of May 9 to 16, 1954. 
We are confident that the full cooperation of the man- 
agers of radio and television stations will be given in the 
presentation of spot announcements, and perhaps other 
programs dealing with this vital theme of retail credit. 
The local committees should call on these managers and 
explain the purpose and significance of Retail Credit Edu- 
cation Week and enlist their aid. 

These are just some of the possibilities that local com- 
mittees should explore in discussing plans for their total 
programs. Each community must, of course, decide for 
itself the nature and degree of its participation. Some 
communities will develop elaborate projects while others 
will find it necessary to select only parts of the suggested 
program. Every community, however, should do some- 
thing. A modest program is better than none at all. 


Products of Credit Education Week 

One of the many by-products of Retail Credit Educa- 
tion Week will be an increased interest in the work of 
the local retail credit association and of the National Re- 
tail Credit Association. Membership Committees should 
take advantage of this by stepped-up membership activi- 
ties. The advantages of belonging to local and national 
associations can be brought out in many ways during this 
period especially. 

To assist local committees in their participation in Re- 
tail Credit Education Week the National Office has 
prepared a portfolio of material designed to be of help in 
the various activities discussed in this article. The port- 
folio contains: 


1. Spot announcements for radio and television. 
2. Radio address on retail credit. 

3. Address for senior classes in high schools. 

4. Address for service clubs and civic groups. 

5. “The Good Things of Life on Credit” booklet. 
6 


. Sheet of suggestions. 


This material is free. Send for your portfolio now. 
The success of Retail Credit Education Week depends 
entirely on the wholehearted support and active coopera- 
tion of everyone interested in bettering retail credit condi- 
tions. You are assured of every possible assistance from 
the National Office, but in the final analysis, it is up to 
each individual member. Will you accept the challenge? 





QUESTION 


In view of present economic conditions would 
it be wise or unwise for credit jewelers to 
tighten up on their credit and collection policy? 


ANSWERS 


Harold B. Bliss, Shreve, Crump & Low Com- 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts: So far as our ex- 
perience shows there does not appear to be any reason at 
the present time for tightening up on our credit policy, 
although we do believe that it is wise to follow collections 
a bit closer. Our experience with instalment or budget 
accounts, although limited, has been very favorable. 

J. E. Willis, Jr., Arthur A. Everts Co., Dallas, 
Texas: | think we would commit business suicide if we 
tightened our credit and collection policy at this time. 
Good credit is the backbone of this nation of ours and we 
must do everything possible to keep people buying and 
paying. Economists tell us that we can expect no more 
than 5 per cent decrease in business as compared to 1953; 
therefore, our economic conditions seem to be sound. The 
Federal Reserve Bank’s figures show that consumers have, 
in spending units, a net worth of 640 billion dollars. 
This is an all-time high. Now it behooves us to go after 
new business, work our own customer files, and be ag- 
gressive in all phases of selling. This does not mean re- 
ducing down payments and extending the length of time 
the account is to run. It means selling our merchandise, 
our company and ourselves to our customers. We have 
had a good credit and collection policy for the last few 
years and have made revisions in it from time to time. 
We might review it now and maybe strengthen a point 
here and there, but not a general tightening at this time. 


Newspapers and Publishers 
QUESTION 


Would it be practical to institute an auto- 
matic renewable advertising contract applica- 
ble to both local display and classified? 


ANSWERS 


Henry G. Baker, The Oklahoma Publishing 
Company, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma: With a 
few minor changes the contracts we are now using could 
become automatic renewable advertising contracts. With 
the short-cuts and streamlining of business operations in 
today’s rush for new business and a desire to improve the 
old, it would seem the advertising salesman is spending 
precious time and walking many useless miles to get 2 
customer’s signature on a piece of paper that is identical 
to the one he has signed for the last five years. 


A. W. Blieszner, The Pittsburgh Press, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania: We instituted an automatic 
renewable contract for classified advertising at The Pitts- 
burgh Press on January 1, 1949. During the five years 
we have used such a contract, we have found it to be 
practical and desirable. It has eliminated what we now 
realize was useless and unnecessary handling and work. 
Since a large number of our classified contract advertisers 
place all their ads through our telephone ad room and 
are not called on by the street sales force, we formerly 
had the problem of getting a new contract signed each 
year. New contracts would be mailed and there would 
be the usual delay in getting them signed. Some ad- 
vertisers would overlook or lose them and it was necessary 
to follow up by telephone and sometimes even required 
sending a messenger to pick them up. ‘The automatic 
renewable contract has eliminated all this. Because of 
our complex milline rate structure for display advertis- 
ing, which means our display rates change every month 
and are based on net paid circulation, we have not in- 
augurated an automatic renewable contract for display. 
Our basic rate also, usually changes every year, which 
requires new contract forms and therefore, we feel it 
would not be feasible for us to have an automatic re- 
newable contract. Then too, we frequently revise our 
display advertising contracts during the contract year 
according to the performance by the advertiser. This 
avoids excessive short rates and rebates especially on 
larger accounts. I can see no reason why newspapers 
with a fixed display advertising rate could not change to 
an automatic renewable display contract and eliminate 
considerable work and expense, as we have with our 
classified contract. 


H. E. Hull, The Detroit News, Detroit, Michi- 
gan: In our organization the credit department, except 
for terms, is not too much concerned with contracts, that 
being the responsibility of the sales department. The 
only time we enter the picture is where an advertiser is 
billed during the period between the expiration of his 
previous contract and the renewal of the succeeding one. 
In that case, the billing is at the long rate which results 
in some problems; these are usually resolved by the 
signing of the new contract which is made retroactive to 
cover the period under discussion. Some years ago, we 
used an automatic renewal contract in both our classified 
and retail advertising departments. This was abandoned 
due to the many problems which arose because all of our 
contracts are based entirely upon the number of lines 
used and this fluctuates considerably. We have never 
found the idea of one contract to cover both classified 
and display advertising practical. We have many ad- 
vertisers who have both a classified and display contract. 
Some are extensive users of only one type of advertising 
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and our rates are considerably different on each. Our 
advertising department managers feel that the yearly 
renewal which we have provides for the salesman in the 
territory to contact each customer at least once each 
year, which they feel is a definite advantage. An automatic 
renewal might be considered on rate-holder or flat rate 
contracts, but we believe that our present procedure is 
the most feasible for our particular operation. 

A. R. Peterman, Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
Cleveland, Ohio: The answer is definitely yes. Prior 
to the adoption of a renewable contract, 99 per cent of 
our contracts were written for a period of one year. Our 
renewals during that time were approximately 500 per 
month, which created an expensive clerical situation in 
both the advertising and credit departments. This time 
has now been so reduced we were able to assign two 
people to other duties. The number of contracts which 
are not renewed are negligible. We recommend a self 
renewable contract. We have inserted the following 
clause in our contracts which has the approval of our 
Legal Department and so far we have had no trouble 
whatsoever : 

This contract shall be automatically renewed for successive 
periods of one year each at the rates in effect on the latest 
anniversary date (or at revised rates of which Publisher gives 
notice as hereinafter provided), unless either party notifies the 
other in writing of its desire to terminate the same at least 
30 days prior to the latest anniversary date. The Publisher 
reserves the right to revise these rates at any time upon 60 
days’ notice in writing to contract holders, and this contract 
is accepted subject to this reservation. The Advertiser reserves 
the right to cancel this contract, without liability for “Rates 
Earned” as described on the reverse side hereof, at any time 
new rates are made effective by the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

Frank A. Schnell, Olean Times Herald Cor- 
poration, Olean, New York: In our opinion, a plan 
of this nature has a definite advantage. A few years ago 
we made a revolutionary change in our local rate struc- 
ture by changing from a yearly basis to a monthly basis; 
each advertiser being billed at the rate he earns for the 
month. This rate is determined each month by the 
volume used during the month. This eliminates all con- 
tracts, all short rates and rebates and is a distinct ad- 
vantage to the smaller advertiser who cannot earn a 
smaller rate during the whole year but can over a short 
period of a month when his advertising may be heavy. 
Since it is difficult in this business to enforce contracts. a 
plan of this nature seems more equitable than the con- 
tract under which the advertiser must run a minimum 
of linage to hold his rate. This idea applies only to 
local advertising and at present there does not seem to be 
a need for such a system in classified. The minimum 
requirements take care of this. 


Petroleum 
QUESTION 
Is a national petroleum credit card, good at 


all stations and sponsored by the petroleum 
industry, needed, desirable, or feasible? 


ANSWERS 
H. M. Barrentine, Skelly Oil Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri: The question is one that 
poses three distinct heads. The majority of petroleum 
companies in the credit card field have interchange ar- 
rangements in effect, so that their customers can now 
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travel from coast to coast, and throughout Canada with 
complete motoring requirement convenience. There are 
still some minor exceptions, where certain companies do 
not have complete coverage through their present inter- 
change arrangements. Here the need is one of complet- 
ing further interchange arrangements by such companies, 
of their own choosing. From the viewpoint of actual 
customer need, in my opinion, there is none at the present 
time. To the best of my knowledge, no figures have ever 
been developed to find out if sufficient customers desire 
such.a card to warrant its promotion. It has been de- 
veloped that a vast number of customers prefer to use the 
products of one or more oil companies and that they do 
not desire to purchase indiscriminately. Perhaps a cus- 
tomer survey should be initiated to find out if such a 
program is desirable from a customer standpoint. In 
my Own experience, a minor number of customers have 
expressed a desire for such a card, but until it is known 
that a sufficient number want a national petroleum credit 
card, I do not believe that it is possible to answer this 
part of the question with any degree of authority. As to 
the feasibility of such a card, the accounting feature alone 
involved would increase many times as compared with the 
present interchange accounting. With so vast an under- 
taking, a continuous, sustained educational program, right 
down to the station level would be necessary, because of 
the ever-changing station personnel, to assure the proper 
flow and identification of the charges. Of course, pe- 
troleum company participation would have to be on a vol- 
untary basis. The industry is ever awake and searching 
for means and ways to better serve customers. When 
and if the need becomes evident, I believe such a card 
could become a reality. But for the present, based on 
the knowledge that I have been able to gather, I do not 
think it is needed, desirable or feasible. 


T. J. Fahay, Union Oil Company of California, 
San Francisco, California: Presumably a_ national 
petroleum credit card, good at all stations and sponsored 
by the petroleum industry, would require a credit cor- 
poration, financed by the industry. It would also require 
district offices at various points throughout the nation to 
make necessary credit investigations quickly and to handle 
collections as fast as possible. I do not think such is 
needed or feasible. Whether it is desirable is another 
question. On the whole, most people stay home. Most 
people make the bulk of their purchases around home. 
Sales relations are established on the basis of friendship, 
location, cleanliness, and appearance of service stations. 
A national petroleum credit card would not change this. 
On the other hand people traveling on vacation or busi- 
ness and who now carry one or two credit cards are gen- 
erally looking for those service stations at which their 
cards will be honored. A card that would be honored 
at any station would destroy such a sales advantage and, 
from the standpoint of one of the companies concerned, 
such would be undesirable. Given the necessary financ- 
ing, the men capable of operating such a business are 
available but I think that the big stumbling block would 
be the financing and also the desire of individual com- 
panies to have their own credit cards recognized by cus- 
tomers and in that way hold them to the company. 


William Stockton, The Atlantic Refining Com- 


pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: The only rea- 
son for a petroleum company having credit cards is to 





promote the sale of its own products. This proposal de- 
feats that purpose and is, therefore, basically unsound. 
No petroleum company would surrender its individuality. 


R. R. Thomas, Shamrock Oil & Gas Corpora- 
tion, Amarillo, Texas: This is a question that has 
been discussed many times by petroleum credit men. 
Usually there is quick agreement that such a card would 
be desirable to the public but then the objections begin 
to arise. We must remember that credit is an individual 
matter. Each of us has, at one time or another, been a 
credit customer of some firm and as a customer has felt 
the privilege of saying, “Charge it to my account.” Should 
the petroleum industry issue a single credit card good at 
all service stations in the country the card holder would 
not be identified as a customer of any single company. 
There is enormous advertising and prestige value to an 
oil company in having its own “personal” credit card. 
Even though some of our customers do not use their 
cards every month, yet when we do not reissue them 
indignant letters are received requesting their credit card. 
There would be many difficulties both regional and na- 
tional, in the issuing of what we might call a ‘ 
all-brand credit card.” 
that would arise, are: 


‘national 
Among the various difficulties 


1. Every oil company has its own credit policy in 
issuing credit cards because each has a different type of 
operation and company requirements might not follow the 
same pattern as those of competitors. 


2. Each company approaches collection problems in 


somewhat different light. One company will be a little 
more lenient in collection procedure than their competi- 
tors because of the type of company or territory. 


3. To proportion on a fair basis the cost of securing 
credit information as well as the over-all operating cost of 
such a card would not be feasible. 


Since there are many credit cards now which are na- 
tional in scope it hardly seems necessary to substitute a 
single card which would be good at all stations. While 
such might be desirable it is questionable on many grounds 
whether needed or feasible. 


H. M. G. Walker, Esso Standard Oil Com- 
pany, Columbia, South Carolina: If the question 
suggests that there would be some central controlling 
office where all billing would be done, it might be feasible 
but undesirable. I believe it is the object of all major 
oil companies to increase business by issuing credit cards 
to customers who will patronize dealer stations who sell 
petroleum products and other merchandise under their 
own particular and well-known trade-marks. For the 
benefit of the traveling public, many companies have en- 
tered into reciprocal arrangements with other companies, 
thus enabling a customer to enjoy the credit privilege in 
other areas. 

This removes the necessity for having a card good at 
all stations, irrespective of the company involved. Each 
oil company has its own system or method for issuing 
credit cards and many place certain restrictions as to 
their use. Were cards to be accepted at all stations, this 
could result in a great deal of confusion and possible 
embarrassment to the customer as well as the dealer. 
There would be additional cause for delay in the transfer 
of tickets between companies since it is assumed that the 
company issuing the card would bill and carry the re- 


ceivable. There would be additional accounting costs and 
if all companies are as conscious of this factor as is mine, 
this is an angle to be considered. I feel that such a system 
would be undesirable and uncontrollable from the stand- 
point of possible fraudulent use or misuse of the credit 
card. 


Earl Warrick, Gulf Refining Company, New 
Orleans, Louisiana: The benefits and disadvantages 
of petroleum credit cards have been widely discussed 
since they were first issued in 1923. Sales managers and 
credit managers have varied opinions concerning their 
value and costs, without any unanimity of opinion. The 
principal beneficiaries of the credit card system are the 
customers and the dealers. Because of the exchange 
agreements between many major companies, a tourist may 
travel all over the United States and Canada buying from 
several companies and get only one bill covering all pur- 
chases from the company which issued the credit card. 
No similar service is given in other industries. The dealer 
can sell on credit to a credit card holder at the same 
profit as he can to a cash customer, and has no credit and 
collection expense and no chance of credit loss. A uni- 
versal credit card which could be honored by any service 
station regardless of brand of products sold would not be 
practical. One obstacle to such a plan is the cost. If a 
petroleum company would accept invoices from their 
dealer covering sales made to credit card holders of all 
other companies the clerical detail in obtaining reimburse- 
ment from the issuing company would be tremendous. 
Many invoices would be for small amounts and there 
would always be the problem of improper addresses, also 
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expired, stolen and forged cards. The reimbursement to 
dealers not handling your own products would present 
even greater problems with increased costs involved. At 
the present time, all companies have the problem of credit 
cards getting into the hands of an unscrupulous motorist 
who can run up a big bill before being stopped. Through 
the use of bulletins at regular intervals it is now possible 
for any company to get their dealers to pick up a can- 
celled credit card. With a universal card this would be 
impossible and a real “gyp artist” could cross the con- 
tinent several times and use the card like Aladdin’s 
Lamp. A smooth talker can always find some dealer 
who will give him cash instead of products or services; 
the usual irregular transaction is to bill tires, batteries 
and accessories. To many credit executives, the idea of 
outsiders getting the benefit of their credit investigation 
and expense in opening an account, seems contrary to the 
ethical standards of a professional credit man. They are 
in effect taking a free ride with credit card customers 
whose credit has been established at a competitor's ex- 
pense. 


Public Utilities 
QUESTION 
In view of the seeming current increase in 
profit and loss accounts, should the policy of 
recent years of taking none or as small a num- 
ber as possible of security deposits be reversed? 


ANSWERS 

C. A. Burns, Union Electric Company of Mis- 
souri, St. Louis, Missouri: While there are certain 
types of poor credit risks no merchandising concern will 
accept, a utility is required to take them on because of the 
very nature of its business. It is mandatory for a utility 
company to render service to every applicant within its 
franchise area. A “no deposit” policy may be compared 
to a store policy of selling to any purchaser on credit. A 
policy of requiring deposits from all utility customers is 
the other extreme, and ignores the known fact that the 
majority of people are good credit risks. Since there is 
an element of expense in obtaining each surety deposit, 
monthly bookkeeping and balancing and eventual refund- 
ing, plus interest, it would seem that utility companies 
should continue to require a minimum number of de- 
posits from its customers. The problem then becomes one 
of trying to anticipate extremely poor credit risks; secure 
those accounts with a deposit and keep them on a cash 
basis as nearly as possible in order to avoid a final bill 
loss when the account is closed. This is quite feasible on 
commercial accounts which justify the expense of a thor- 
ough credit investigation of each such account. A cor- 
responding cost cannot be justified, however, on each of 
the thousands of residential applications received each 
month. Union Electric formerly employed the “edu- 
cated guess” method, which takes into consideration the 
neighborhood, location, the kind and length of employ- 
ment, previous service record, etc. Experience shows that 
these discretionary methods are not accurate in a large 
percentage of cases. About five years ago we discon- 
tinued taking any residential deposits at all, except from 
a few customers whose accounts require constant collec- 
tion action. We have under way an extensive study which 
is not yet conclusive, but indicates that it might be de- 
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sirable to resume security requirements, in certain heavy 
loss areas, from residential applicants who have not pre- 
viously used our service. 


C. R. Clarke, The Brooklyn Union Gas Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, New York: Now is the time to re- 
vise all credit policies with the thought in mind that, like 
our brothers in sales, many present-day credit department 
personnel have had no experience in any other than a 
rising economy. The “take a chance” attitude will not 
result in respectable collection percentages in 1954 and 
I believe that the additional costs involved in an expanded 
protective program should pay real dividends. 


H. S. Hahn, The Ohio Fuel Gas Company, 
Columbus, Ohio: We abolished security deposits in 
1943. Since then, our bad debt losses have increased each 
year. During the same period, sales increased apprecia- 
bly. The ratio between the losses and sales did not in- 
crease. We do not believe that taking security deposits 
will materially reduce losses unless all active accounts 
are fully covered. Full coverage is simply unthinkable. 


H. A. Hoppus, Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Company, Muskegon, Michigan: It has been proved 
that the volume of uncollectible losses depends predomi- 
nantly on changes in economic conditions, and with the let- 
up on government contracts in our industries, many peo- 
ple are being laid off or they are working shorter hours. 
We are already beginning to be concerned with increased 
outstanding and the possibility of higher losses. The 
theory of intensifying collection effort to reduce uncol- 
lectible losses is questionable, especially with today’s labor 
cost. A limited increase in security deposits will help to 
reduce the charge-offs. We say this with full knowledge 
of the cost in handling these deposits but believe the sav- 
ing will be greater than the expense involved. 


J. K. Jordan, Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Company, Detroit, Michigan: This question is ap- 
propriate and uppermost in the minds of credit executives 
in all public utilities. This same question is on the agenda 
of most credit associations for presentation at their na- 
tional meetings. My company is, of course, concerned 
over the continued increase in past-due accounts and is 
currently involved in the study of the problem. My 
opinion, which may or may not reflect the opinion of 
management, is as follows: The “no deposit” and 
“limited deposit” policies, prevalent among most utilities, 
were adopted only after extended and careful considera- 
tion of the relative costs of these policies compared to 
general security coverage, particularly on residential ac- 
counts. Generally, the cost of processing, maintaining 
and paying interest on a large percentage of deposits ex- 
ceeded the recovery derived from the application of de- 
posits on bills which remained unpaid after discontinu- 
ance of service. However, the net collection costs and 
charge-off to “uncollectible,” more difficult to evaluate, 
have an important bearing on the final effect of such a 
policy. The current cost of labor and the accumulated 
interest on active and refunded deposits were important 
factors in the high cost of operation. Conditions affect- 
ing the cost of maintaining secured accounts are still 
prevalent and sound business judgment would dictate that 
a return to maximum deposit coverage is probably not the 
answer to the problem of increasing uncollectibles. A 








large proportion of our customers will remain on our 
lines and will continue to discount their bills, even in the 
event of a recession. All of us have learned to recognize 
the need for cementing good customer relations and have 
made tremendous strides in that respect. The return to 
a competitive market, in my opinion, would enhance the 
need for retaining the good will of our customers; adop- 
tion of a “maximum deposit” policy would have the op- 
posite effect. Most of us, no doubt, have the facilities to 
review our customers’ paying habits regularly by means 
of our credit history record, the I.B.M. equivalent, or 
from collection records. Why not then restrict deposit 
coverage to those customers whose accounts become def- 
inite credit risks as evidenced by their current paying 
habits with the utility involved? A tightening of our 
collection practices on chronic past-due accounts will have 
more favorable effect on uncollectibles than a return to 
one of yesterday’s questionable practices: a policy of 
maximum deposit coverage. 


R. B. Mitchell, The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company, Chicago, Illinois: From time to 
time, this interesting question has provoked considerable 
discussion within our industry. No single answer can 
ever be considered right because of the many varied 
opinions and differences in our individual operations. For 
example, the cost of securing a deposit, with its rami- 
fications, as against the possibility that the account so se- 
cured will still be on our books after the normal refund 
date. We know in most instances that every refund of a 
deposit means we “guessed”” wrong in the first place. 
While it is true that our write-off to sales ratio has shown 
a steady increase the last few years, we can only guess as 
to the real reason for the increase. Basically, the number 
of accounts written off each year remains the same. How- 
ever, the average amount of each bill has increased al- 
most 100 per cent. Over the last ten years many of our 
collection practices have been streamlined in keeping with 
prevailing economic conditions. Some of us used to go 
to work on one account that was past due regardless of 
the amount of money involved. Today, some of us wait 
60, 94, or 110 days before we start collection activity and, 
then only if the amount is large enough to justify action. 
This amount varies from $5.00 to $20.00. We all have 
had the experience that some of our customers know our 
collection procedure as well as we do. Therefore, it is 
possible that our collection practices contribute to the 
increase in our loss ratios. To ignore the individual and 
revert to a mass treatment by securing credit deposits 
from more and more customers does not appear feasible. 
The time to consider securing an account, in my opinion, 
is when the customer demonstrates that he will not pay 
regular bills without collection activity. Of course, there 
are always exceptions that most of us are aware of. In 
these instances, it is advisable to obtain the deposit before 
service is turned on. In some commercial or industrial 
enterprises, the payment of a large deposit might impair 
their working capital. We might take a cue from other 
suppliers who sell on a C.O.D. basis and suggest that the 
customer prepay the utility bills on a weekly basis until 
his credit is established. All in all, my answer to the 
question is no. We should not reverse our field and 


obtain more deposits. This, in my judgment, is not the 
solution to the increase in our loss ratios. 


Frank L. Mullett, Boston Edison Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts: Our policy is to require as 
few deposits as possible as security on residential accounts, 
and to require deposits on commercial accounts where 
deemed necessary after taking all credit factors into con- 
sideration. Our experience is that profit and loss charge- 
offs from uncollectible accounts have not so increased as 
to warrant a change in policy at the present time. 


E. C. Paxton, Dallas Power & Light Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas: Because of increasing profit 
and loss accounts we have found it necessary to review 
our policy of taking customers’ security deposits and to 
revise our policy as follows: Whereas we had standard- 
ized on residential deposits of $5.00 only, and extended 
our service without security deposits wherever possible, 
we now request deposits of $10.00 or more from many 
residential customers, and extend our service as the cus- 
tomer’s credit rating justifies. Commercial and indus- 
trial accounts continue to be protected with adequate 
deposits in the absence of sufficient credit ratings. We 
are continuing our policy of refunding deposits as cus- 
tomers’ paying habits justify since we have no desire to 
keep deposits on good accounts, both from the viewpoint 
of paying interest charges and because of customer good 
will. 


H. P. Rabey, Savannah Gas Company, Savan- 
nah, Georgia: Where the collection policy is liberal, 
security deposits should be required ; where the collection 
policy is strict and enforced, I do not believe a security 
deposit is necessary. 
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® Figures for December. 


INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS outstanding at department 
stores continued to increase during December. The monthly 
gain of 9 per cent, largely seasonal in nature, brought balances 
at the end of 1953 to a level 12 per cent above a year earlier. 
December collections on instalment accounts amounted to 15 
per cent of first-of-month balances outstanding, the same as 
in November. A sharp seasonal increase occurred in charge 
accounts outstanding at department stores during the month. 
Balances outstanding on December 31 were 33 per cent above 





the preceding month end and 6 per cent above the same date 
a year ago. The December collection ratio, estimated at 46 
per cent, was one point below a month earlier. Sales of all 
types increased sharply from November to December—cash 
sales by 59 per cent, charge-account sales by 50 per cent, 
and instalment sales by 32 per cent. Compared with a year 
ago, however, cash and instalment sales were down 3 per cent, 
while charge-account sales were practically unchanged.— 
Federal Reserve Board. 
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LOCAW,AY 


Johnson City, Tennessee 
The Associated Retail Credit Managers of Johnson 
City, Johnson City, Tennessee, have elected the following 
officers and directors for 1954-1955: President, Mack 
P. Boyer, The Peoples Bank; First Vice President, W. 
F. Fine, Sterchi Brothers; Second Vice President, Helen 
Morley, Paty Lumber Co.; Third Vice President, Mor- 
rell Lacy, Hannah’s; and Secretary-Treasurer, Frank 
Edmonds, Credit Bureau of Johnson City. Directors: 
R. N. Dosser, Dosser’s; F. B. Hannah, Hannah’s; W. F. 
Shurtz, Pet Dairy Products Co.; Kathleen Welford, 
London Hardware Co.; H. H. Gregg, Gregg Electric 
Co.; John Masengill, Masengill’s; L. O. Hale, Tennes- 

see Motor Co.; and J. H. Varnell, King’s. 


Washington, D. C. 

The following officers and directors were elected at 
the annual meeting of The Credit Bureau, Washington, 
D. C.: President, Edward A. Henkel, Raleigh Haber- 
dasher; Vice President, J. Frank Brown, S. Kann Sons 
Co.; and Secretary-Treasurer, John K. Althaus, The 
Credit Bureau. Directors: Harry N. Aiken, Grosner’s; 
E. M. Arthur, Woodward & Lothrop; E. R. Bainbridge, 
Lansburgh’s; Benjamin Blanken, Chas. Schwartz & Son; 
Abe Coonin, Wm. Hahn & Co.; Jack Katz, The Golden- 
berg Co.; Elsie M. Lee, Frank R. Jelleff, Inc.; Roscoe 
W. Reichard, The Hecht Co.; Herbert J. Rich, B. 
Rich’s Sons; J. P. Stedehouder, Central Charge Service ; 
and Ben Stein, Bensons Jewelry Co. 


Houston, Texas 

The new officers and directors of the Houston Retail 
Credit Association, Houston, Texas, are: President, A. 
QO. Foster, Magnolia Petroleum Co.; First Vice Presi- 
dent, J. D. Miller, J. D. Miller Co.; Second Vice Presi- 
dent, Richard Sneed, City National Bank; Treasurer, 
Harold Davis, Southwestern Bell Telephone Co.: and 
Secretary, Lillie Mae Adams, Byrd’s. Directors: James 
Clark, Foley Brothers ; Gertrude Block, Meyer Brothers ; 
C. L. McGinnis, Retail Merchants Association; W. L. 
Orr, Gulf Oil Corporation; John J. Tryling, Sunniland 
Furniture Co.; Collis Haynes, United Gas Corp.; John 
H. Morse, Shudde Bros.; and W. H. Pugh, Texas Na- 
tional Bank. 

Spokane, Washington 

The 1954-1955 officers and directors of the Spokane 
Retail Credit Association, Spokane, Washington, are: 
President, Robert P. Clark, Geo. R. Dodson, Inc.; Vice 
President, I. O. Coffman, Union Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia; Treasurer, Lester Peuck, Emry’s; Secretary, N. 
M. MacLeod, The Credit Bureau; and Assistant Secre- 
tary, Melvin T. Warrick, The Credit Bureau. Direc- 
tors: Ed F. Brandt, Old National Bank; Joyce Tobyn, 
Lincoln First Federal Savings and Loan; Marc Curry, 
Diamond Ice & Fuel; Franklin Newman, The Crescent ; 


SUCTATION: © 


Charles Yenney, Kershaw’s; Lester Bloss, Montgomery- 
Ward; and William Phillips, Barclay & Brown. 
San Francisco, California 

At the annual meeting of the Associated Retail Credit 
Men of San Francisco, San Francisco, California, the 
following officers and directors were elected: President, 
Joseph A. Lopez, Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Co. ; 
Vice President, Louis G. Williams, W. & J. Sloane Co.; 
Treasurer, Charles J. Benson, Retailers Credit Associ- 
ation; Secretary, Charles W. Doran, Retailers Credit 
Association ; and Honorary President, Frank Batty. Di- 
rectors: C. K. Hamilton, Moore’s; George E. Paterson, 
Raphael Weill & Co.; E. R. Tretheway, Earle C. An- 
thony, Inc.; George E. Zoffman, Roos Bros.; Harold F. 
Cadd, Ransohoffs; H. R. Chesney, General Petroleum ; 
Albert J. Clark, The Emporium; Robert T. Farrar, 
Macy’s; and John F. Klein, Anglo California National 
Bank. 

Moncton, New Brunswick, Canada 

At the organizational meeting of the Credit Granters’ 
Association of Moncton, Moncton, New Brunswick, Can- 
ada, the following officers and directors were elected: 
President, L. R. Ford, Lounsbury Co., Ltd.; First Vice 
President, A. E. Wilbur, Summer Co., Ltd.; Second 
Vice President, Stella O’Connor, Peake’s Ltd.; and 
Secretary-Treasurer, W. J. Dalziel, Credit Bureau of 
Moncton. Directors: Edgar T. LaBlanc, Moncton 
Plumbing & Supply; Helen Sexton, Simpson-Sears; E. 
A. Fryers, E. A. Fryers & Co., Ltd.; Gordon Tingley, 
Gordon M. Tingley; G. B. Dunlap, T. Eaton Co. Mari- 
times, Ltd.; and M. M. Baig, Baig’s, Ltd. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 

At the annual meeting of the Credit Bureau of Salt 
Lake, Salt Lake City, Utah, the following officers and 
directors were elected for 1954-1955: President, Joe 
Sehee, Less Taylor Motor Co.; Vice President, Clary 
Crooks, Newspaper Agency Corporation; Treasurer, S. 
Heber Kimball, H. Dinwoodey Furniture Co.; and Sec- 
retary and Executive Vice President, William S. Asper, 
Credit Bureau of Salt Lake City. Directors: Kenneth 
H. Matheson, Tri-State Lumber Co.; Jim Rieben, Time- 
Way Department, First Security Bank of Utah; Vernon 
Best, Utah Oil Refining Co.; Harold Lambert, Burton 
Lumber and Hardware Co.; Orson Richins, Prudential 
Federal Savings and Loan Association; and Arthur Ridd, 
Continental Bank and Trust Co. 
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I Love Collections 


MRS. LILLIAN HALL, Collection Department, The Robert Simpson Co. Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


IX OR SEVEN years ago, if I had been asked my 

thoughts on credit, I would have unhesitatingly and 
firmly replied “Dry as dust.” You know there is no one 
quite so positive and assertive as the thoroughly ignorant. 
Therefore, you can understand the revelation it was to 
me to find that there is real romance to the credit field, 
a romance as strong and appealing as that found in other 
fields, such as journalism, science and medicine. Credit 
granting in one form or another has been with the world 
for many centuries. But it has been of only recent years, 
since the turn of the century, that any attempt has been 
made to spread credit to the vast majority of people. 
This leads to your job and mine, that of collecting money, 
and training the public in the sound usage of credit. 
Romance in our field is greatly highlighted when we take 
time to remember that the high standard of living we 
enjoy on this continent—the highest in the world—is 
directly due to the advanced use of credit and credit 
thinking. In short, credit is a man’s faith in his fellow 
man’s integrity and according to the results and statistics, 
it has not been unjustified. Nevertheless, the job remains 
to educate the public and teach it the stewardship re- 
quired to maintain an excellent standing. 

A newcomer to our collection department is impressed 
with two things; first, he is expected to collect money, 
since all credit transactions consist in exchanging present 
goods or services for a promise to render a future equiva- 
lent, and second, he is expected to keep the customer at 
all costs. This is not always an easy job, you will have 
to admit. Even if our debtor is a problem child and fails 
to learn his credit lessons well, we still want his cash 
business, and more than this, we do not want to suffer 
the loss of business incurred through the spreading of his 
ill will among neighbours. 

An understanding of our firm’s policy is important. 
Privately, we may not agree, but it is our duty to find 
out why our firm has those terms. If the policy seems 
lenient, we may learn that the life of our firm depends on 
public good will and that a public relations department 
is maintained to this end. It would be useless to spend 
thousands of dollars on advertising to have the work all 
undone by an inadequate collection policy. If the terms 
seem harsh, it may readily be that past experience has 
taught the wisdom of this course. We should become 
sold on our firm’s policy as it is only in this way that we 
can sell our firm’s services. 

The aging of accounts is necessary and the main key 
te our system of form letters, which follows a general 
pattern of increased insistence with the passage of time. 
When a balance is still in its early infancy (one month 
overdue) we will send a reminder with the phrasing, 
“Have you overlooked” or “Has this escaped your atten- 
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tion,”’ reminding the customer that his remittance has 
not been received, and again we use ‘“‘Face-saving.” I am 
assuming that a monthly statement has already been sent 
as this itself is a reminder. Here is also our chance to 
repeat the terms of contract. This should be briefly done 
as often as possible in a gentle way since it is a steady 
rain that soaks. If our firm’s policy entails the use of a 
second preliminary notice, before reference of the account 
to the collection department, it might be wise to tell the 
customer so, politely of course, with a brief explanation 
of the procedure, especially in the case of an installment 
account. 

Usually, your Class A customer will respond to treat- 
ment such as, “Your patronage is appreciated, but as your 
account is two payments overdue.” With Class B, we 
must go further, still polite, but more insistent, and still 
reiterating the terms, “It was a pleasure to open an ac- 
count for you last April. You will recall that the terms 
call for payment in full within 15 days after the billing 
date. As your balance of $25.00 is now three months 
overdue, your cheque or money order to cover would be 
appreciated within ten days,” tying the customer to a 
time limit. There is an old saying that you can catch 
more flies with honey than vinegar, and I think you 
should thank your customer as often as possible without 
being insincere. ““Thank you, Mrs. Jones, for your partial 
payment leaving a reduced balance of $15.00,” or if your 
letter was written in response to a letter of explanation, 
“Thank you for your recent letter explaining your in- 
ability to pay your account. We were indeed concerned 
to hear of Mr. Jones’s illness.” 


Avoid Negative Phrases in Letters 


In a personal letter it is not amiss to use your cus- 
tomer’s surname in the body of a letter. People like to 
read their names in print. It is also wise to try and 
avoid negative phrases whenever possible. “We are sorry 
that,” or “It is with regret.” Personally, I prefer to use 
the expression “concerned.” Perhaps your customer has 
ignored your request for a response, and with this type I 
generally like to send one more letter before appealing to 
fear. “Your remittance for $25.00 has not been received. 
Should there by any adjustment pending, would you 
kindly drop us a line giving the details. However, should 
your balance be correct as rendered, you will understand 
our insistence,” or “we must insist” or “we will expect 
your cheque or money order to cover within the next five 
days.”” Here we shorten the time limit. If there is an 
adjustment pending, we must do everything we can to 
help in its completion. 

When we send the last appeal (the appeal to fear) we 
should still incorporate our appeal to fairness and to pride 











Some of Our Best Employees Never Come to Work 


J. H. JACOBS, Credit Manager, The Boston Store, Columbus, Ohio 


HEN I ATTENDED a credit conference about 

a year ago one of the speakers mentioned the use 
of crippled persons to handle credit promotion. The 
speaker was talking in terms of seasonal campaigns to 
solicit new accounts. 


The next day I contacted a representative of Courage 
Incorporated. I explained my idea to him in detail. 
This man, an officer of the organization, has been bed- 
fast for many years. It was my belief that credit pro- 
motion could be planned on a year-round basis. The 
type of promotion we wanted was entirely different from 
that used by the speaker. 

My plan was simply this: Within one week after a 
good account had been paid, the name, address and tele- 
phone number of the customer would be sent to the home 
of a carefully selected handicapped person. With the 
aid of a script this person would contact the customer and 
invite him to return to the store. 


Great care must be exercised in selecting the person 
who will, in reality, represent the store. Such qualifica- 
tions as voice, education and personality are of maximum 
importance. 

As we began to experiment with our promotion plan 
we learned how to obtain the best results for the effort 
expended. We soon found out that calls either during 
or immediately preceding mealtimes were usually un- 
welcome. We also learned that the presentation should 
be short but personal. 

The script started with a simple friendly greeting, 
“Good morning, Mrs. Customer, This is Mrs. Warren 
at the Boston Store.’”’ The representative then tried to 
get two ideas across. We later added a third which 
was periodically changed to meet the requirements of 
seasons and items. 


The promotion has three major objectives: 


1. Be sure that the customer knows that the store 
values his patronage and appreciates the prompt payment 


of his account. The store would be pleased to have him 
return soon. 

2. The customer is informed that a special inducement 
will be offered to him as a preferred customer. In our 
particular case we sent out a certificate which would en- 
able the customer, as the bearer, to obtain $50 in Mer- 
chandise Coupons without the customary down payment 
requirement. 


3. As a final objective the customer is reminded of 
special sales in progress or attractive items currently 
featured. 


The actual mechanics required for the promotion are 
handled by the script mentioned and the simple form 
reproduced below: 


Name Address Telephone Person Contacted Remarks 
Smith, John 32 Blank Je. 2332 
Brown, Mary 133 White Ra. 3322 


We send a list similar to the one partially reproduced 
in the illustration to the person selected to represent us. 
She is paid so much per call completed ; that is, each time 
the message is given to one of the persons designated on 
the list, the commission is earned. Once the name of 
the person contacted has been inserted, there remains 
only the “Remarks” column to be filled. The Credit 
Department may get valuable information from this 
space and it should be carefully noted. 

One important factor should never be overlooked in 
employing handicapped persons. An equitable system of 
compensation should be worked out which guarantees 
the worker a fair rate of pay. It usually takes little 
longer than a week to become aware of the fact that 
money has been well spent in this type of promotion. 
In just a few days customers begin returning to the store 
saying, “Mrs. Warren called me on the telephone a few 
days ago, etc.” Then you too will know that some of 
your best employees never come to work. kk 





in this letter, “Although we have extended our coopera- 
tion, etc.” Appeal to fairness or “You will agree that we 
have given every cooperation, and we are at a loss to 
understand why we have received no response to our 
many letters.” “Failure to hear from you within the 
next five days will leave us no alternative.” There we 
throw the responsibility on the customer, or in other 
words, it is you and your indifference which forces us to 
take this action. “You leave us no alternative, but to 
refer the matter to our solicitors for legal action.”” We 
can go further if we wish, we can state that judgment 
will be secured and all costs added; that we are desirous 
of avoiding this state of affairs, and we hope he will 
give us his cooperation. Sometimes it is expedient when 
we feel that dismissal will be the result of a garnishee, to 
see if the customer is agreeable to making a wage assign- 
ment. At all times, we should leave our minds open to 
learning new methods, new phrases, perhaps a new word. 


Personal and form letters should be subjected to a con- 
stant revision. 

When you run into trouble, it is wise to contact your 
Credit Bureau. Your account may have been opened in 
1948 and in five years a lot can happen. They will prob- 
ably have additional information. When this informa- 
tion is not available, you will have to fall back on your 
resourcefulness, and I do not believe there is any other 
field that pays off so handsomely in this respect. It is a 
great source of satisfaction. 

The majority of people are honest and have every 
intention to pay. When illness, death and unemployment 
strike, these are emergencies and we should give them 
every assistance possible by arranging a time extension 
suitable to their needs. This is another way in which we 
can win their everlasting respect for our firm, by being a 
real help in time of trouble. Know and understand and 
have faith in ourselves. Have faith in our firm and have 
faith in humanity. kk 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Schools in Credit Fundamentals 
Conducted by Sterling $. Speake 


INCE September 1, 1953, twenty-two 
schools have been conducted by Sterling 

S. Speake in the following cities: 

Florence, Alabama 

Tuscaloosa, Alabama 

Tueson, Arizona 

Fort Smith, Arkansas 

Long Beach, California 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 

Pocatello, Idaho 

Des Moines, low: 

Billings, Montana 

Bozeman, Montana 

Butte, Montana 

Great Falls, Montana 

Helena, Montana 

Lewistown, Montana 

Buffalo, New York 

Rochester, New York 

Troy, New York 

Portsmouth, Ohio 

Ardmore, Oklahoma 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Kingsport, Tennessee 

Roanoke, Virginia 


Reports indicate that all were highly 
successful. Comments made to me person- 
ally by students, Credit Managers and 
Bureau Managers have been most flatter- 
ing. 

One of the most recent schools was spon- 
sored by the Philadelphia Association, 
with an enrollment of 137. 

President Charles H. Dicken wrote: 


‘*T wanted you to know that we feel that 
the Credit Course given by Mr. Speake was 
one of the best projects ever conducted by 
the local Retail Credit Men’s Association. 

‘‘He did an outstanding job; so much 
so that we plan on having him return next 
year. In my opinion this is one of the most 
worth-while projects the National has ever 
sponsored.’’ 


A letter from the Credit Bureau Man- 
ager, Charles F. Sheldon, follows: 

‘‘In my many years of membership in 
the National Retail Credit Association I 
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cannot recall any activity that equals this 
new Retail Credit School. It surpasses all 
previous such activities at the local level, 
in my opinion. 

‘*Nearly 140 students have enrolled and 
are attending the sessions. They won’t 
miss one of them, I feel sure, unless their 
absence is unavoidable. Sterling has com- 
plete control of each session and activates 
a dynamic, live-wire participation by the 
students. 

‘The only thing wrong with the school 
is the price—it is entirely too low. It ought 
to be at least $15.00 per student. If the 
local Associations want to put some pep 
into their Association and consumer credit 
generally, they will sign up for this course 
NOW. If they wait, they may be forced 
to wait a long time for the school. Sterling 
has 15 more years of teaching such schools 
to make complete the circuit of requests 
you are sure to receive as the momentum 
increases. One single co-ordinated series 
of lectures by the same teacher beats a 
series with different teachers a thousand 
times. There just is no comparison of the 
two concepts of lectures.”’ 

Cities interested in sponsoring credit 
schools should communicate with the Na- 
tional Office, giving dates preferred and 
listing first, second and third choices. 
While Mr. Speake’s schedule through the 
first half of the year is practically com- 
plete, he will, upon knowing your wishes, 
contact you and arrange a mutually satis- 
factory date. 

Credit Bureau Managers have written 
in glowing terms of the work of Mr. Speake 
and the excellent manner in which he con- 
ducts the schools. 

All expressed themselves as not only 
highly pleased but of the opinion that, in 
addition to the educational benefits, the 
schools build prestige for the Credit Bu- 
reaus and Credit Associations. 

Credit School material and full details 
will be mailed upon receipt of request. 


L. S. Crowder 
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Pay Promptly Publicity Creates Consumer Credit Consciousness 
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CREDIT ADVERTISING does pay. Many cities ads will be forwarded without cost. Credit Bureau 
throughout the country have demonstrated the power Managers and leading Credit Executives are urged to 
of publicity in educating the consumer to the impor- take the initiative in bringing to the attention of 
tance of paying bills promptly. It is a well-known local credit granters the importance of starting a 
fact that collection percentages show a marked in- “Pay Promptly” newspaper campaign. The cost is 
crease after a “Pay Promptly” newspaper campaign. purposely low in order to encourage sale. SEND 
Shown above are 12 of the 14 new newspaper ads pre- FOR YOUR PORTFOLIO TODAY and get your 
pared by the National Office. A portfolio of all the campaign under way as soon as possible. 
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Consumer 


Edueation 
Pays 


THE BOOKLET, in two colors, “The 
Good Things of Life on Credit,” has been 
designed to educate the customer to use credit 
and to pay as agreed—in other words, to “Buy 
Wisely—Pay Promptly.” 


IT CONTAINS seven chapters as follows: 


1. The Magic of Credit Buying Power. 
. What People Buy on Credit. 
3. The Value of Personal Credit. 
. Credit Depends on 2 Things. 
5. Your Credit Record Is an Open Book. 
. How to Establish Your Credit. 
. How to Maintain a Good Credit Record. 


ON THE LAST page appears the Code 
of Ethics of the National Retail Credit As 
sociation which in itself carries a worth-while 
educational message to the consumer. On the 
inside back cover is the National shield con 
taining the slogan “Guard Your Credit as a 
Sacred Trust.” The outside back cover has 

od * been left blank so that you may, if desired 
Prices you may, , 


imprint the name of your store on it. 
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